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HE story of J.R. B.D 


Penniwell, the actor 


has a happy ending, though it is not 
generally known what t iS. His early training 
admirably suited hi r the stage. With parents 


mn Simla, a 


great-aunt who 


was a Lady-in-Waiting, and a 


prep school overlooking the 
exact right piece of the East 
Sussex coast, it Was not sur- 


prising, with his initials, that 
he played cricket during his 
year at Cambridge for the Ice 
Cream Cornets; though his 
total name more closely sug- 
gests his secondary aspiration, 
which he achieved when he 
played lawn tennis 


men’s doubles, if 


actually 


rather base 


line—-in the first County 
meeting after the War 
Obviously destined for 


straight stuff, he was offered, 
after 6 
Basic 

Boltons Acaden Vv, a 
the Haymarket 


months’ training in 


Movement at the 
part at 
Theatre, where he appeared in 
Murder by Proxy 
man who in fact actually did it 


He was so sound and young over such a long 


the last five minutes of as the 


very sound young 
period that he was asked to be sound in Beverly 
SCHWEPPI 


RVESCENCI LASTS 
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PENNIWELI 


Hills where he rented 


a house a replica in stucco 
of the cottage of a Normandy fisherman which 
his agent advised him to convert into an imita 


tion of a Somersetshire tithe barn 

But as time passed it seemed 
to him that he was becoming 
sed that 


remem 


so generally recogn 


nobody ever actually 
bered his name, and it made 
him discontented. He suffered 
rrational fits. He took 
ad sl ke to his friend 


Overman, 


irom 
Stage 
who though totally 


unsound had been born prac 


tically in the wines of the 
Old Marquess Music Hall, 
O.P. side. He made attempts 
, to do unsuitable things. He 


took the 


Third Programme 


part of Kant in a 


dramatised 
biography of this philosopher 
But it was not until he played 
the part of King 


six weeks at the 


Lear tor 
C oldmarsh 
Theatre, at a sal 

week that he 
the Sunday 


accepted not only as an 


Repertory 


ary of £4.15 a was genuinely 


mentioned in 
finally 


newspapers, and 


actor, but as 


a man whose blood, besides being blue, reeked 
of grease paint as well 


Ur.tten by Stephen f 
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Sensational car... 
SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


The unprecedented demand for the Wolseley Fifteen Hundred 
is a measure of how closely this amazing car approaches the 
popular ideal, as envisaged by the experienced and discriminating motorist. cm 












je: 
Within conveniently compact dimensions the Fifteen Hundred D4 
: FAA 4... 3 
provides luxury and adequate capacity. Performance of course, is \ AS 
a \4 
quite sensational yet running costs are surprisingly low. : y 


Price £530 


plus £266 .7.0 P.T. 
Duotone colours extra. 


Twelve Months’ Warranty 


1500 c.c. O.H.V. engine. Low ready-for- 


the-road weight of less than 184 cwt Buy wisely—buy 


“Overdrive Performance” on a normal, though 
high, top gear 4-speed gearbox, ‘twin top’ QOLsE LEY 
Independent front suspension by torsion bars. ~ 
Rack and pinion steering. Large brakes. Central 
floor gear change. Generous space for luggage. > 
Luxurious interior. Seating, foam rubber overlays 
S 


acceleration in third gear. Touring 

fuel consumption 36.6 m.p.g. The Motor 
on spring cases with English 

leather and nylon trim. 








Wolseley cars are backed by B.M.C. Service—the most comprehensive in Europe. 





WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: \2 Berkeley Street, W.1 
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Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. bring to the solution World's first $00,000 kW. atomic 

. P ‘ wer station eng wil oe 

of this problem an unsurpassed experience in the Hi =, nt, Somerset, by the 

. . ngiish Electric, Babcock icon, 

design and construction of modern steam power Taylor Woodrow Atomic Energy 
Group 


plant to operate with high efficiency on every kind 
and grade of fuel—solid, liquid or nuclear. 
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he things they say! 


This is the Age of the Common Man, all right! 


Maybe, but even today I doubt if the worker gets 
a proper stake in industry. 


Things are changing, thou hh. 





Not that I’ve noticed 


, 
now have profit-sharing schemes, and some 


Well, quite a number of concerns 


like 1.C1.’s — also enable their en 


hlovees to become stockholders 


Yes, but these schemes are only smokescreens. 


Ihe bosses simply depress wages to find the money to pay for them. 

That’s where youre wrong. I.C1. workers cet 

been negotiated on their behalf by seventeen Trade Uni 

Any benefits they receive under the Company’s profit-sharing 
ver and above what they get in their pay en el pes 

Yes, but I.C.1. isn’t Santa Claus. If the wages don’t suffer 

something else must amenities or something 


[. £.€e8.'s policy has led t a stead improvement 


Wrong again, frier 





, and the profit-sharing scheme is jus 


in the service conditrons of its employees 


another example. From now on, the employees are going forward with the 


stockholders as joint partners in their own efficient and expanding busi 
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To lands as far apart as 

Norway and Australia go The 

products of the G.E.C. With 

“ yearly exports that total many 
Every day Sa millions of pounds, the Com- 
pany upholds the prestige of 

British industry in the markets 


of the world 


te . tes > a1) : Poy ; neds exports a ereate 
ships leave Britain spe presenac prs ne 
than ar her British organ- 


isatior As well as a host of 


with exports from the EEL. see ines san ial 
plant and machinery for mam- 


moth industrial undertakings 


massive projects, planned in 
















this country for installation 
anywhere on earth 

The Company leads in nu- 
clear projects, too. The G.E.€ 
is constructing for the South 
of Scotland Electricity Board, 
a 360 MW nuclear power 
station and 1s ready now for 
the time when such undertak- 
ings become one of Britain’s 


most important exports 
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OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
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Let’s march without the noise of threat’ning drum, 

That from the castle's tatter’d battlements 

Our fair appointments may be well perus'd. KING RICHARD 11 
Fr... Castle was already more than 100 ind filling stations. “Our National Herit 8 

years old when Richard II surrendered a Rrra pet ole ks 

there to Bolingbroke in 1399. The first of the ' ture 1 
castles built in North Wales by Edward I, it text. Published by P nix H 
remains even now asvymbol of the Plantagenet sf ne wisi ied 


dominion 


The perfect companions for seeing Britain are t By Ape e 
new National Benzole road maps and “Our Nat a * bar 
al Heritage travel book. 1 road maf Nat Be 
sale, 1/- each, at National Benz lu rara Bu . 
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Summit Meeting 


IR STEVEN RUNCIMAN, in his recent book 

on The Sicilian Vespers,' describes an 
attempt to solve the vexed question of 

the throne of Sicily by the medieval equi- 
valent of a summit meeting. Peter 
Aragon, who was in possession of the island, 
and Charles of Anjou, ousted but still inter- 
nationally formidable, had no difficulty in 
agreeing about the obvious agenda before 
them. Nor was procedure a problem. 
Ordeal by battle was an acceptable, though 
already antiquated, means of appealing to 
supra-national justice. But one king was 
much younger and more vigorous than the 
other. Hence their officers of State arranged 
that their masters should be supported in 
combat by one hundred knights. A neutral 
field was required for this diplomatic tlt; 
and the King of England provided it at 
the capital of his Aquitanian provinces, 
Bordeaux. Here, on June ist, 1283, the 
two monarchs were due to meet; but the 
exact time had not been fixed. First one 
| The 
356 pp 


Sicilian Vespers, by Sir Steven Runciman, 
Cambridge University Press. s. 6d. 


77 








of 


367 


and then the other appeared in the lists 
with his train, an interval of some hours 
elapsing between the cavalcades. Each was 
able to declare that victory was his, and his 
opponent a coward who had not dared to 
face the pudgment of the tourney. There 
the matter might well have rested, with 
honour satisfied, and unofficial peace super- 
vening. The fact that war was renewed 
does not make the pageantry of Bordeaux 
absurd. As Sir Steven comments: “ It is 
part of human nature to like to appeal to 
some tribunal whose moral authority is 
recognized Modern man,” he adds, 
“appeals to an international assembly.” Con- 
temporary Foreign Secretaries, who have 
withstood the storms of the United Nations 
and seen their countries voted down by 
strange combinations of Powers, may envy 
their predecessors of the Middle Ages. 
Compared with the conferences of the 
twentieth century, a tourney was a straight- 
forward affair. Especially, when by the 
courtesy of an oversight, the hours were 
decently staggered. 

















RADIO-ACTIVE WEAR DETECTOR 
IN FAMILY CAR CONFIRMS 
80/ LESS ENGINE WEAR 


Striking new tests on BP Energol Visco-static 


HEN BP Energol Visco-static motor oil was first tested 

with the radio-active wear detector the tests had to be made 
in a laboratory. Now advances have been made in this most 
sensitive of all methods of measuring wear. Now it has been 
possible to use the radio-active wear detector on an actual 
family car on the road on normal day-to-day running. 

These new tests have confirmed the amazing result of 80°, 
less engine wear with BP Energol Visco-static compared with 


conventional oils. 


How the test worked 


Research scientists took an ord- 
inary Morris car. They fitted it with 
a radio-active piston ring and they 
ran the car on suburban, town and 
country roads in Surrey. To make 
conditions rather worse than normal, 
they made every start an ice-cold 
start. As the engine ran, wear took 
place — it must do. This meant that 
infinitesimally minute fragments of 
metal were worn off the moving 
parts - including the radio-active 
piston ring and these particles passed 
into the engine cil. 


The ‘ clucking hen’ 


At the end of each day’s running 
a sample of the oil was taken and its 
radio-activity was measured by a 
special Geiger counter — the famous 
‘clucking ken’ of atomic research. 
This allows the amount of metal 
worn from the piston ring during 
the day to be measured with amaz- 
ing eccuracy. 

After months of testing BP Energol 
Visco-staticagainst the finest conven- 
tional oils the results showed 80°, less 
wear with BP Energol Visco-static. 


* 


VISCO-STATIC 


IS A TRADE-MARK OF 


How BP Energol 
Visco-static saves wear 

Most wear in engines occurs in 
the first few minutes after each cold 
start. That is with ordinary oils 
When the engine is left overnight, 
acid products condense on the 
cylinder walls. These cause corrosive 
attack to take place. It is this which 
serious harm when _ the 
engine is started again. 

With BP Energol Visco-static 
you fight this wear in two ways 
Firstly this advanced oil protects 
metal surfaces from acid corrosion 
when the engine 1s_ stationary 
Secondly, BP Energol Visco-static 
remains free flowing even in freezing 
cold so that every part of the engine 
gets proper lubrication from the 
moment the engine starts 


Causes 


Saves petrol too 

Because BP Energol Visco-static 
is a different, more advanced kind 
of oil, it brings other advantages as 
well as & engine wear. It 
saves up to I2 in petrol because 
it cuts down oil drag. Starting is 
much easier too in all weathers 


less 


THE BRITISH 
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The radic-active piston ring is being 
installed in the engine in preparation 


In all other 


normal 


for a test on the road. 
respects this was a 
fitted in anormal family car. Although 
precautions had to be taken in hand- 
ling the piston ring out of the engine, 
it was completely safe once it was in- 
stalled. There was absolutely no radia- 
tion hazard from the car on the road 


engine 


BP Energol Visco-static is 
for use all the year round 

BP Energol Visco-static is for use 
all the year round in all 4-stroke car 
engines in good condi ion tor which 
SAE roW, 20, 3 ire normally 


recommended 


or4 


Rolls-Royce officially approve 
BP Energol Visco-static for all 
their post-war motor-cars. 


COMPANY LIMITED 

















By E. BADIAN 


Alexander 
the 
Great 
and the 
Creation 
of an 
Empire 


A study of the political back- 


ground of Alexander’s 


plans 


for world conquest 
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THE YOUNG KING: head in the British Museum, another 


w1eu 


I: THE 


HE FREEDOM OF THE GREEK CITY-STATES 
died on September Ist, 338' on the field 
of Chaeronea, where Philip IT of Macedon 

defeated a last desperate alliance of Greek cities, 
headed by Athens and Thebes. For years 
Philip, who had first made his semi-barbarous 
kingdom into a great power, had fought and 
bribed and plotted his way towards this 
moment. Now victory was his and the con- 
sequences had to be faced. A constitutional 
All dates are B.( 


f the portrait-head reproduced upon the cover 


HELLENIC CRUSADI 


settlement must be found, to cloak the rule of 
the King of Macedon over Greeks (who had 
always prided themselves on not being subject 
to any man) with an appearance of legality and 
spontaneous submission. Thus arose the 
Hellenic League, uniting nearly all the cities 
and federations of European Greece under the 
leadership of Philip as hegemon—a_ position 
that appears to have been made hereditary. 
With Macedonian garrisons in key fortresses, 


‘ collaborating ” régimes imposed on most of 








the cities, and royal “ guardians of the peace ” 
officially empowered to keep an eye on the 
conquered, Philip could afford to be generous 
and leave some semblance of responsibility to 
the Council of the Greeks. This body, con- 
sisting of representatives of the member states, 
was in any case to hold its meetings at Corinth, 
under the eyes of a Macedonian garrison in- 
stalled in the impregnable citadel. With every- 
thing thus satisfactorily settled, the member 
states and Philip himself swore not to interfere 
in any member’s internal affairs and not to 
permit any constitutional changes: stability was 
clearly the victor’s chief desire, and the self- 
contradictory oaths could be interpreted at the 
discretion of the stronger. 

But his ambitions did not stop with the 
subjugation of Greece. Soon after his accession, 
about twenty years earlier, he had signed a 
treaty of friendship with the King of Persia. 
Yet he had encouraged rebels against the King; 
and when, three years before Chaeronea, he 
had made an attempt to reach the Dardanelles, 
Artaxerxes Ochus, who had just succeeded in 
re-establishing the royal authority over the 
whole of the vast and unstable Persian Empire, 
had recognized the threat to Asia Minor, which 
was one of his most important provinces. 
Persian forces had helped to defeat Philip’s 
attempt. This gave Philip a useful grievance to 
justify the attack on Persia which he had long 
been planning. In 338, as it happened, 
Artaxerxes was murdered by his chief minister, 
and for two crucial years Persia was reduced to 
anarchy. Philip profited by this convenient 
opportunity and threw a strong force under 
Parmenio, his best general, across the Straits, 
in order to establish a bridgehead in Asia Minor. 
He also made contact with the Greek cities 
there, promising to free them from Persian rule. 
For the coast of Asia Minor had for centuries 
been fringed with flourishing Greek cities, 
and they had been under unchallenged Persian 
rule for fifty years. 

War against the weakened Persian Empire, 
even apart from the promise of vast material 
gains, was a godsend to the new ruler over the 
cowed Greek cities of Europe. For well over 
half a century—ever since Xenophon and his 
famous Ten Thousand* had demonstrated the 
superiority of a Greek over an Asiatic army— 
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various Greek intellectuals had preached a 
sacred union of Greek states against the bar- 
barian arch-enemy in Asia, and various Greek 
soldier-politicians had cast themselves in the 
role ef leader for this war. Isecrates, the great 
Athenian teacher and speech-writer, had long 
seen in such a war against the Barbarian the 
only way of stopping wars among Greeks and of 
solving the economic problems besetting the 
Greek states; and in extreme old age, despair- 
ing of his own city and of the city-state, he 
had turned towards Philip as a likely leader. 
The plan had never aroused much genuine 
enthusiasm: there was no strong general feeling 
against Persia, and the strained artificiality of 
the whole idea is demonstrated not only by the 
fact that Demosthenes and men like him were 
very willing to ask for Persian help against the 
more genuine and immediate threat of Macedon, 
but by the even more striking facts that tens of 
thousands of Greeks gladly served as mer- 
cenaries under the King of Persia and his 
governors, and that high-born Athenians did 
not disdain intermarriage with Persian noble 
families. It is not certain what Isocrates thought 
of the consequences of Chaeronea: he died 
soon after the battle, at the age of 98, and his 
death was inevitably embroidered by legend. 
But Philip, who for a long time had avoided 
openly committing himself to such a pro- 
gramme, gladly accepted the invitation after 
Isocrates’ death: the destroyer of Greek free- 
dom became the leader of the sacred union of 
Greeks against the Barbarian and the man who 
would carry out a noble dream. 

But in the summer of 336 Philip was 
murdered. He was succeeded by his only 
legitimate son, Alexander, then twenty years 
old. Had Philip died a few months earlier, 
Alexander might never have become king. For 
in 337 Philip had quarrelled with Alexander’s 
mother Olympias and had married a Mace- 
donian princess. At the wedding-feast Alex- 
ander had shown his disapproval; and, as a 
result, he and his closest friends had had to 
leave Macedon. Although before long a formal 
reconciliation was effected, the Prince’s position 
remained insecure and surrounded by intrigues. 
The assassination of Philip is shrouded in 


* See Xenophon’s The Persian Expedition, trans- 
lated for Penguin Classics by Rex Warner 














ALEXANDER (/e/t) and DARIUS 


fleeing in his chariot) at 


from Pompeu of a celebrated Hellenistic picture 


Alexander annihilated a large Persian army, thereafter proceeding to occupy 
Now in the National Museum 


Egypt 


mystery: it paid no one to tell the truth after 
the event. Alexander himself, and even more 
his mother, were suspected of having had a 
hand in it. Though evidence is unobtainable, 
it was certainly they who profited—and who 
were ready to profit; and their later behaviour 
makes it quite credible. Alexander was at once 
presented to, and recognized by, the army; and 
he and his mother sought out and removed nearly 
all possible rivals, with two exceptions that prove 
the rule: one, who was destined to become 
Alexander’s successor, was an imbecile; the 
other secured temporary immunity by rushing 
to do homage to the new King, but before long 
was arrested, and in due course executed, on 
trumped-up charges. This speed and calculated 
ruthlessness (where it was profitable) remained 
characteristic of Alexander; and he showed it 
again at once in his foreign relations. While 
the Greeks were still talking of revolt against the 
stripling,” he appeared at Corinth and 
demanded instant recognition as hegemon of the 
League. No one dared to refuse. Next, three 
lightning campaigns struck terror into the 


“ 
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Battle 


the 


of Issus; mosaic reproductio 
At this engagement in Cilicia, late in 333 B. 
Sy . Phe nicia and 
’ Naple 
barbarian tribes beyond the Macedonian 
frontiers. But while he was thus engaged, a 


rumour reached Greece that he had been killed 
in action. The leading Greek cities at 
mobilized; and in Thebes the population 
attacked the Macedonian garrison, killing a few 
men. But Alexander, leaving the Illyrian 
campaign unfinished, was before Thebes with- 
ina fortnight. The other cities were too terrified 
to send help, and the city was captured 

It seemed obvious that a terrible example 
was necessary to keep the Greeks in subjection, 
especially if (as we shall see was the case) the 
King wanted to leave Europe Alexander 
decided that Thebes must be destroyed. Yet 
how could this be reconciled with his pre- 
tensions to Greek culture and to leadership of 
the united Greeks? Alexander contrived, as 
far as possible, to have it both ways. He sum- 
moned a special meeting of the Hellenic League 
Council on the spot, to decide the fate of the 
city. Naturally, only his allies among the 
Greeks could attend. A long charge-sheet was 
drawn up against the Thebans, going right back 


once 











Persian soldiers of the period, at a panther-hunt 


A fourth-century 


to their collaboration with the Persian invaders 
of Greece in 480.* In October 335 the Council 
duly voted that Thebes should be destroyed 
and its remaining inhabitants sold into slavery. 
It was indeed a terrible example: Thebes was 
one of the oldest of Greek cities, and not long 
ago had been the foremost military power in 
Nothing quite like this had been 
known among Greeks for generations. Yet 
Alexander had evaded direct responsibility ; 
and, after a while, he could afford to regret the 
heinous act, which, however, he never reversed. 
For the present, it gave him a further oppor- 
tunity: by his command the house of the poet 
Pindar—a venerable historical monument in 
Thebes—and his descendants, as well as all 
the temples and their priests, were spared. 
Thus piety and love of Greek culture could be 
safely advertised amid the slaughter and des- 
truction. The sack of Thebes bears the authen- 
tic stamp of Alexander’s personality and policy, 
developed to remarkable maturity even at that 
early age. The example was effective, and 
Athens—equally “guilty,” but harder to 
coerce—could now be treated with conspicuous 
leniency: the Greeks were glad to make what 
terms they could. 


Greece. 





’ The fact that Alexander’s namesake, the King 
of Macedon at the time, had also assisted the Persians 
was conveniently forgotten, but serves as a useful 
commentary on the whole procedure. 





work in 


From the so-called sar: 


the Museum, Istanbul 


Along with the throne, Alexander had in- 
herited his father’s project of a Persian War. 
This he was determined to pursue, against the 
advice of most of his father’s friends. As usual, 
the King was undoubtedly right in a decision 
that was not merely due to a young man’s love 
of glory and adventure. For he found that 
Philip’s preparations, coming as they did after 
twenty years of war and intrigue in Greece, 
had exhausted the Treasury and left him enor- 
mous debts. If he was to avoid bankruptcy, he 
could only choose between drastically cutting 
down the army (and thus undoing the whole of 
his father’s achievement) and embarking on an 
immediate and profitable war. Moreover, time 
was not on his side. In Persia the royal authority 
had at last been reasserted by a noble distantly 
related to the Achaemenid royal family, who 
ascended the throne as Darius (III). The first 
results of this were felt at once, when the 
Rhodian Memnon, the ablest of the generals in 
the Persian service, began to whittle down 
Parmenio’s bridgehead in Asia Minor. If 
Alexander wanted to attack Persia, he could 
wait no longer. Antipater, a trusted friend of 
Philip and supporter of Alexander in the court 
intrigues, was left in charge of Europe, which 
the King had now secured to his satisfaction; 
and in the spring of 334 the full-scale invasion 
of Asia Minor began, amid symbolic actions 
that were to mark the importance of the 











occasion for the Greek world and to stress the 
parallel with the Trojan War: the leader of the 
Hellenic crusade was to be a new Achilles. 
The forces that Alexander took with him 
were not large: about 30,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry. Even so, the contribution of the 
Hellenic League was conspicuous by its small- 
ness. Out of a war potential of (perhaps 
200,000 infantry and 15,000 cavalry, the Greek 
allies—apart from the Thessalians, 
cavalry was both essential and trustworthy— 
contributed 7,000 infantry and 600 cavalry; 
and these men, before long, were taken out of 
the front line and left on communications and 
garrison duty. Yet Greeks were known to be 
among the best fighters in the world; and both 
sides freely used Greek mercenaries. Alexander 
simply could not trust his “ allies,” 
leader and champion he proclaimed himself to 
be: he wanted hostages from them rather than 
soldiers. A similar conclusion emerges, even 
more clearly, from his attitude to the war at 
sea. The Macedonians were not a seafaring 
people, and Alexander’s navy, greatly inferior 
to that of the Persians, was largely manned by 
Greeks. There is no doubt that the Greeks— 
and probably Athens alone, with some financial 
assistance—could have mustered a fleet against 
which the Persians would not even have come 
out to fight. Yet Alexander before long dis- 
banded his small fleet altogether, with the 
famous quip that he would “conquer the 
Persian fleet on land ” (i.e., take all its bases on 
the mainland). Strategically, this plan—later 
much admired by uncritical eulogists—was mad- 
ness: it did not deserve to succeed, and it came 
close to bringing upon Alexander the disaster he 
was inviting. For Memnon, his great anta- 
gonist, after finding—in a small battle at the 
river Granicus—that his land forces could not 
stand up to Alexander’s, conceived a plan that 
would have appealed to Sir Winston Churchill: 
he would make his way across the Aegean to 
mainland Greece and there raise a major revolt 
against Alexander. From the events that fol- 
lowed Alexander’s death,’ we can imagine what 
would have happened if a large and successful 
Persian fleet, with unlimited supplies of money, 


whose 


whose 


* The “‘ Lamian War,” in which a Greek alliance, 
without help from abroad, very nearly defeated 
Antipater 








had anchored in the harbour of Piraeus: Anu 
pater, with his 12,000 infantry and 
cavalry, would have been swept out of Greece 
and pursued into Macedonia. Memnon had 
already laid solid foundations for his plan by 
taking the large island bases of Chios and 
Lesbos, when he died 
ander’s chief stroke of luck, and one that can 
not but invite the historian’s reflection. He 
found no worthy successor; and several months 
of ineffectual manoeuvring, in pursuit of con 
tradictory plans, on the part of Persian admirals 
gave Alexander all the time he needed to win 
his gamble 

Alexander, of course, was neither frivolou 
nor incompetent, especially in military matters 
We must believe that he did what he saw him 
self forced to do. And now we are perhaps in a 
position to answer a question of some interest 
to the historian of Alexander: whether, with all 
his display of the Greek culture he had acquired 
from his great teacher Aristotle—with his 
Homer under his pillow and his ready quota 
tions from the tragedians—the son of Philip II 
ever really believed the propaganda myth that 
he had inherited and continued to use. Much 
as he no doubt relished the admiration of his 
Greek courtiers, Alexander never lost his head 
over an ideal, never sacrificed political advan- 
tage to a generous—or even an ungenerous— 
impulse. This is beautifully illustrated by 
another incident of those early days. After the 
battle of the Granicus, Alexander sent some 
of the spoils to the patron goddess of Athens, 
with the inscription: ‘‘ Alexander, the son of 
Philip, and the Greeks (except for the Spartans 
took these from the barbarians of Asia.”” There 
was no mention of his Macedonians, who had 
done most of the actual fighting. This inter- 
pretation of the battle for the benefit of the 
Greeks was underlined by his treatment of 
some Greek mercenaries who had fought on 
the Persian side: they were sent to the Mace- 
donian mines as traitors to the cause of Greece. 
This impressive act of terrorism—with pro- 
bably no more legal than moral justification— 
proved a costly mistake: too often, henceforth, 
Greek mercenaries fought to the death, unless 
they received specific promises before sur- 
render; and the sullen hatred that many of 
them bore Alexander was to play its part in 
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subsequent history. Alexander, however, 
as usual, profited by his mistake and never 
repeated it. Without fuss or rhetoric, he later 
preferred to enrol captured mercenaries in his 
own army. 

As we saw when discussing Philip’s plans, 
it was in the case of the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor that the slogan of the Hellenic crusade 
promised to be most useful. For them, Persian 
rule had meant brutally oppressive “ quisling ” 
governments. When Alexander, in pursuance 
of his father’s policy, gave one of his generals 
the order to “ liberate the Greek cities,”” he was 
welcomed by them with genuine enthusiasm. 
But he next had to face the problem of his rela- 
tions with them after their liberation. Scholars 
of legal mind and training have argued inter- 
minably about his solution; yet the facts are 
clear and undisputed, and the legal foundation 
hardly matters—for the good legal reason that 
there was no court that could rule Alexander 
ultra vires or sentence him for illegality. In fact, 
being above all a political realist, he preferred 
the minimum of legal fuss. He made no treaties 
with the cities and, in most instances, did not 
admit them to the Hellenic League; for he 
did not want their men, and he could have 
everything else from them when he needed it. 
Nor did he need hostages from them, as they 
were helplessly under his control. Thus, he 
simply declared them “ free,” deriving the full 
political benefit from this useful word without 





defining it, and avoiding the unnecessary 
burden of the day-to-day administration of 
men who could perfectly well administer their 
own affairs. The tribute and garrisons that 
had almost always marked Persian rule were 
officially abolished. But the cities were asked, 
where Alexander judged it necessary, to make 
“* contributions ” towards the cost of the war 
and to admit “ protecting forces”: freedom 
differed from enslavement in its political 
vocabulary. Nor was direct interference want- 
ing. The King had no scruples about inter- 
vening in the internal jurisdiction of cities, 
about determining the borders of their ter- 
ritories by arbitrary edict, or even about making 
them submit their new constitutions for his 
approval. In one important respect the libera- 
tion was genuine: most of the cities were 
allowed to have democratic governments. This, 
of course, was not due to any love of democracy 
on the part of Alexander: all this time he was 
maintaining his control over many of the cities 
of European Greece by means of pro-Mace- 
donian oligarchies of the same type as the pro- 
Persian ones he had expelled in Asia Minor. 
The cities merely profited by the historical 
accident that Persian rule had become identified 
with non-democratic government. 

Such, then, were the relations of Alexander 
and the newly liberated Greeks. Naturally, as 
they generally knew their place and showed due 
gratitude to their liberator, polite conventions 








could be maintained and harmonious relations 
continued. But where a city so far forgot itself 
as to be unwilling to assist Alexander when 
called upon, freedom could vanish overnight, 
an army appear before the gates, and tribute 
and direct control be imposed. 

With the liberation of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, the moriv of the Hellenic crusade had 
served its most important purpose. Alexander 
had no intention of following the advice of men 
like Isocrates and making the “ barbarians of 
Asia” the slaves of the Greeks: the man who 
wanted to win an empire was, from the first, 
determined to conciliate the natives. As he 
advanced through Asia Minor and Syria, he 
usually substituted a Macedonian satrap— 
keeping the title of a Persian governor—for the 
Persian one. In some cases, prompt collabora- 
tion earned even more generous treatment. 
But throughout, while substituting himself as 
suzerain for the King of Persia, Alexander 
refrained from excessive interference and, above 
all, showed conspicuous honour to the native 
gods. There is no good evidence for the story 
that he sacrificed in the Temple at Jerusalem; 
but, if he was there at all, it is precisely what 
he would have done. In this he had an advan- 
tage over the Persians, who, though their 
greatest kings diplomatically compromised, 
could never quite shake off the intolerance of 
their Zoroastrian monotheism. This was to 
stand Alexander in particularly good stead in 
Egypt, where he arrived in the autumn of 332, 
after annihilating a large Persian army at Issus 
in Cilicia late in 333 and occupying Syria and 
Phoenicia during the following year. Alexander 
found educated opinion in Egypt violently anti- 
Persian. Egypt had gained independence from 
the Persians at the end of the fifth century and 
had successfully defended it for sixty years; it 
was only Artaxerxes Ochus who, a few years 
before his death, regained it for the Empire. 
After the reconquest, he had persecuted the 
priestly caste, regarding them as the chief 
fomenters of nationalism. Given enough time, 
he might have succeeded in breaking their 
power; as it was, he merely facilitated Alex- 
ander’s conquest. Alexander paid great honour 
to the gods and their priests: he sacrificed to 
Apis, had himself crowned Pharaoh at Memphis 
and paid a special visit to the oracle of Ammon 
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in the oasis of Siwah. What passed there, in the 
inner sanctuary, was never precisely known. 
But Alexander certainly received an assurance 
of the god’s special protection and was hailed 
as his son. This divine son-ship—whatever its 
theological meaning to the priests—was to act 
upon the mystical streak in Alexander’s char- 
acter and assume increasing importance in his 
life. That was in the future; though old Mace- 
donian friends at once noticed a change in him. 
Meanwhile he was busy founding the great 
city that was to bear his name; and, recognizing 
the dangers of permitting anyone to gain 
control of Egypt, he organized its administra- 
tion so as to avoid this. The military forces 
were divided into several commands under 
Macedonian officers; and the civil administra- 
tion was entrusted to an Egyptian—thus local 
feeling was satisfied, and the odium of collect- 
ing the taxes at the source avoided; but the 
money collected had to be passed on to an 
Egyptian Greek, who acted as Treasurer. 

In the spring of 331, Alexander returned to 
Syria, completed his arrangements for the pro- 
vinces so far won, and crossed the Euphrates 
and, soon afterwards, the Tigris. In Assyria, 


about October Ist, 331, he fought and won the 











battle of Gaugamela, one of the great battles of 
history. The last army that Darius had been 
able to muster was crushed. After the battle of 
Issus, two years before, Darius had offered 
Alexander the of vast territories in 
return for peace and friendship. Alexander had 
replied in an open letter—a fascinating diplo- 
matic document, leading up to the claim that 
Darius’ accession had been legitimate 
which, up to a point, was true) and that, 
through the decision of the gods, he, Alexander, 
had now won the lawful kingship of Persia: 
Darius could only challenge that decision in 
another battle. Now the challenge had been 
made and had failed. Henceforth Alexander 
regarded himself as the legitimate successor of 
the Achaemenid kings. 

How could all this be related to the Hellenic 
crusade? In fact, of course, it could not. 
Developments had made the old slogan point- 
less. In the letter written after Issus, Alexander 
sull trots out the old complaints about Persian 
aggression against Greece in 480. But in 
practice the only use of the outworn myth was 
now to help assure the loyalty of European 
Greece; for Alexander had found out, after 
Issus, that some of the cities were in touch with 
Darius. In Asia the myth is now abandoned: 
the Greek cities there begin to call Alexander 
“ King ”—an invidious title, which no Greek 
had ever given him (or had been asked to give 
him) before. But in Europe, in the spring of 
331, the Spartan king Agis, who had once 
worked with the Rhodian Memnon and, after 
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the latter’s death, had shown himself a first 
rate commander, gained the alliance of several 
Peloponnesian states and declared 
Macedon. The whole of Greece—notably 
Athens—stood by in suspense, waiting to sec 
Alexander 
took the war very seriously: although he had 
been fortunate to defeat Memnon’s 
plan, its consequences seemed nevertheless to 
be overtaking him. Reinforcements were 
to Antipater from Asia; and the sum of 3,00¢ 
talents was put at his disposal—a talent, at 
current rates, would pay 200 mercenaries for a 
month. It is in this context that we must piace 
the events at Persepolis. When Alexander, after 
occupying Babylon and Susa, reached the 
Persian capital, he deliberately set fire to the 
royal palace, proclaiming it to be an act of 
vengeance for what the Persians had done to 
Greece in 480. It must have been a hard 
decision for the man who was calling himself 
the legitimate King of Persia. Naturally 
enough, Alexander later regretted it. For while 
still at Persepolis, where he waited for news 
from Europe, he heard that Agis had been 
deserted by most of his hoped-for allies and 
had been defeated and killed by Antipater 
The Greeks in Europe were harmless. 

The burning of the palace at Persepolis was 
the brilliant funeral pyre of the Hellenic 
crusade against the Barbarian. At his next stop 
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Alexander officially dismissed the small Hel- 
lenic League contingents. It was the end of an 
epoch. 
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The Stavisky Affair and 
the Riots of February 6th 1934 


Rioting in the Place de la Concorde 





the Republican Guard in retreat before a 





stone-throwing mob 


By GEOFFREY WARNER 


N FRANCE THE YEAR 1934 began in an 

atmosphere of gloom. The shadow of the 

world economic depression hung over the 
country. Across her vulnerable eastern 
frontier, Adolf Hitler had just come into power; 
Nazi Germany had left the League of Nations 
and withdrawn from the Disarmament Con- 
ference. France had fought the first World 
War to obtain peace and security. In January 
1934, it looked as i* she might lose both. 

The Republican form of government seemed 
ill adapted to cope with the problems ahead. 
There had been no fewer than seven Cabinets 
since January 1931, and Parliamentary in- 
eptitude was infuriating public opinion. The 
danger was that normal criticism of a govern- 
ment, or a party in office, could easily turn into 
an attack upon the Parliamentary system, or 
even upon the Republic itself. Although most 
Frenchmen had come to accept the Republic, 
there was still an irreconcilable core of Right- 
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wing extremists who did not. In the troubled 
climate of the early ‘thirties, they were able to 
recruit many supporters among the 
ordinary people of France. 

Since the end of the first World War, Right 
wing opposition to the Republic had assumed a 
form. Hitherto mainly in the 
Church, the army and the higher grades of the 
Civil and colonial services, it now came down 
into the streets in the shape of the Leagues. 
The Leagues were extra-Parliamentary organi- 
zations, which tried to act as pressure-groups, 
attempting to display their strength in demon- 
strations and other forms of “ direct action.” 

The of the the Action 
Francaise, was a Royalist body, founded in 
1905 in the backwash of the Dreyfus affair. It 
owed much of its importance to the support it 
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oldest Leagues, 


received from prominent intellectuals, such as 
Charles Maurras, Léon Daudet and Jacques 


Bainville. The other Leagues were founded 











during the late “twenties and early ‘thirties, 
often with support of big business. They 
obviously owed a great deal to the contempor- 
ary Fascist and Nazi movements, including in 
their vague programmes all the familiar Fascist 
stock-in-trade of authoritarianism, ex-service- 
men’s “‘ mystique,” corporatism, anti-Semitism 
and anti-Communism. 

Besides the Action Francaise, the most 
important Leagues were: the Croix de Feu— 
originally an ex-servicemen’s organization, the 
rowdy Jeunesses Patriotes, which had boasted 
Clemenceau and Marshal Lyautey among its 
honorary members, and the violently anti- 
Semitic Solidarité Frangaise. No League had 
an active membership exceeding 100,000 and 
most members were Parisians, especially 
students. But their efficient, semi-military 
organization made the Leagues extremely 
dangerous, for Paris was the centre of govern- 
ment and the hub of economic and political 
life. The importance of Paris hid the fact that 
the Leagues enjoyed little support outside the 
capital. 

At the beginning of 1934, the Leagues were 
given the opportunity to show their strength. 
For in January, a politico-financial scandal 
erupted that recalled the days of Panama. Its 
effects shook France to her foundations and 
almost brought the Third Republic to its knees. 

The man responsible for the scandal was 
Serge-Alexandre Stavisky—a financial swindler. 
His favourite method of operation was the 
flotation of fraudulent companies. With 
the proceeds of one swindle he liquidated the 
debts of the previous one, thereby for years 
avoiding detection. At the end of 1933, one 
of his schemes collapsed, leaving him with 200 
million francs’ worth of bonds issued on the 
security of the municipal pawn-shop at 
Bayonne. When the affair came to light in 
January 1934, certain unsavoury aspects were 
revealed. A member of Parliament was up to 
his neck in it and a Cabinet minister had even 
written a letter recommending Bayonne bonds 
as a good investment. Worse still, Stavisky 
had been arrested in 1927 on a swindling charge, 
but had been provisionally released pending his 
trial. He was still on “‘ provisional ”’ release in 
1934, having had his liberty extended nineteen 
times. It looked suspiciously as if he were 
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being “ protected” by someone in authority. 

The Right-wing press exulted in the 
scandal and in the chance it offered to smear 
the Republic and Republican politicians. On 
January 9th, the Royalist daily, Action Frangaise, 
effectively summed up public indignation when 
it said: “ At a time when the Government and 
Parliament declare that they are incapable of 
balancing our finances . . . a scandal breaks, 
showing that . public savings, which the 
régime professed to guarantee, are available 
for the colossal swindles of an alien crook.” 

Parliament reassembled on January 11th 
after the Christmas recess, but not before the 
affair had taken another surprising turn. 
Stavisky had vanished after a warrant had been 
issued for his arrest, but on January 8th he 
was discovered at a villa in Chamonix—with a 
bullet through his head. The police said it was 
suicide, but Action Frangaise thought other- 
wise. On January roth, its headlines read: 
‘** Camille Chautemps—leader of a gang of 
thieves and murderers,” and its leading article 
began: “‘ Throughout Paris, there is only one 
cry—Chautemps has had Stavisky murdered 
by the police.” 

Chautemps was the Prime Minister. He 
was a member of the Radical party, and it was 
Radical deputies who were involved in the 
scandal. His brother-in-law, Pressard, was 
head of the judicial department responsible for 
Stavisky’s “ provisional’ releases. Both men 
were freemasons and, therefore, in the eyes of 
Action Francaise, members of an occult con- 
spiracy bent on despoiling France. Action 
Frangaise put two and two together and many 
of its readers agreed with its deduction, firmly 
believing that the politicians were capable of 
killing Stavisky to prevent him from “ talking.”’ 

The situation was highly critical and 
Chautemps mishandled it. He refused a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, and this was construed as 
further proof of his complicity in the affair. 
The Leagues began to organize demonstrations 
against “ Republican corruption” and after 
January 9th there was almost nightly rioting 
in Paris. By January 27th, Chautemps could 
stand it no longer and resigned. 

The Stavisky scandal directly involved only 
a few politicians and civil servants. It was 
made possible more by the inherent confusion 














of French administration and police services 
than by large-scale political corruption. Un- 
fortunately, the public were prepared to believe 
the worst and the Republic, and the Radical 
party in particular, were thrown into more dis- 
repute than ever. The Leagues had shown their 
claws and had achieved one alarming success. 
The Chautemps Government had been forced 
to resign, despite the fact that it commanded a 
Parliamentary majority; “ direct action ” 
beginning to pay dividends. 

President Lebrun hastened to find a man 
who could form a new Government. After 
several refusals, his choice finally fell upon 
Edouard Daladier, the “ Bull of Vaucluse.” 
Alone of the Radical leaders, Daladier had 
emerged unscathed from the mud-slinging that 
arose from the Stavisky affair. He was an ex- 
serviceman, but a freemason, and these 
assets might help to enhance his popularity 
with the public and, perhaps, even with the 
Leagues. 

On Monday, January 29th, 
cepted President Lebrun’s invitation and 
declared to the press: “I intend to form a 
Government of energetic and highly respect- 
able men—men who will restore the authority 
of the state and an absolute confidence in the 
Republic.”” What Daladier had in mind was an 
above-party coalition, but none of the other 
parties would co-operate with him. In the end, 
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Daladier ac- 


he succeeded in obtaining only the services of 


two Centre deputies—Colonel Fabry at the 
Ministry of War and M. Piétri at the Ministry 
of Finance—and even Fabry’s party disowned 
him. 

Daladier’s main difficulty was to obtain a 
majority; he was not popular with the Right, 
nor the Left, and even his own party, the 
Radicals, were annoyed with him for attempting 
to form a coalition. The ambitious ex-Socialist 
Minister of the Interior, Eugéne Frot, pro- 
vided him with a solution: if he dismissed Jean 
Chiappe, Prefect of the Paris police, he would 
be sure to obtain the Socialist votes in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Chiappe was suspected by the Left of having 
Right-wing sympathies. Besides having many 
Right-wing political contacts, he had shown 
considerable leniency towards the Right-wing 
demonstrators throughout January, whereas he 
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Third Republic to its knees’; according to Action 
Francaise, murdered by the French police 
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had always severely suppressed Left-wing 
demonstrations. He was also suspected of com- 
plicity in the Stavisky affair. Frot had a police 
report which did, in fact, reveal negligence at 
the Prefecture of Police, and a Left-wing 
deputy, Gaston Bergery, made known his in- 
tention of tackling the Daladier Government 
on this question when it came before the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Daladier was most reluctant to dismiss 
Chiappe. On January 30th, he had seen the 
Prefect personally and begged him to use all 














his influence to avert a big ex-service demon- 
stration scheduled for February 4th. Chiappe 
had agreed and Daladier left him with the 
words: “‘ You are not just friend but rhe 
friend.” Unfortunately, Daladier’s attempts to 
obtain assurances of support from other parties 
failed, and he reluctantly gave in to Frot’s 
pressure. To lend the whole manceuvre the 
air of a “ clean-sweep,” he also decided 
remove both the head of the Sareté Nationale 
and Chautemps’ brother-in-law, Pressard, head 
of the Paris Parquet. 

At 9 a.m. on Saturday, February 3rd, 
Daladier telephoned Chiappe to inform him 
of his decision. He had decided to sweeten the 
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pill by offering the Prefect the Residency of 
Morocco, but Chiappe refused to give up his 
post. A fierce row ensued and, according to 
Daladier, Chiappe terminated the conversation 
by threatening to start a riot. Chiappe, how- 
ever, maintained that all he had said was that 
he would be penniless if he quit his job. The 
difference between these two contradictory 
statements can be partially resolved by con- 
sidering Chiappe’s in the original 
French. According to Daladier, Chiappe had 
said: ‘* Je serai dans la rue ’’—that is, starting 
a riot; but Chiappe swore that he had really 
said: ‘‘ Je serai d la rue ’’—that is, penniless 
It would have taken a great deal of ingenuity on 
Daladier’s part to have invented this story; 
yet at the same time, he could hardly have 
taken it seriously since he gave Chiappe time 
to think over his offer of the Moroccan Resid- 
ency. It is hardly likely that he would have 
been so forbearing towards a man who he 
thought was going to lead a riot against his 
government. 

Upon the news of Chiappe’s dismissal, both 
Colonel Fabry and M. Piétri threatened to 
resign unless Daladier changed his mind. Both 
men went round to see Chiappe in an attempt 
to patch up the quarrel between him and 
Daladier. They might conceivably have suc- 
ceeded, for Daladier was still upset and in two 
minds about the whole business. But Frot 
effectively destroyed any hopes of compromise 
by sending M. Bonnefoy-Sibour, Prefect of 
the department of Seine-et-Oise, to the 
Prefecture of Police to take over Chiappe’s post. 
Fabry and Piétri promptly resigned and were 
replaced by Paul-Boncour and Marchandeau 
respectively. Both new ministers were Left- 
wingers, and thus all trace of above-party spirit 
was removed from Daladier’s cabinet. 

On Sunday the 4th and Monday the sth, 
the press was full of the Chiappe affair. The 
Right-wing papers made no secret of their 
belief that Chiappe’s dismissal was the result 
of a political deal between Daladier and the 
Socialists. Some carried this line of argument 
to absurd lengths, even including the Com- 
munists in the “ plot.”” A Crotx de Feu hand- 
out, for example, declared quite simply: “A 
Government in the service of the red flag is 
trying to reduce you to slavery.”” Chiappe him- 
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self, in an open letter to Daladier, published in 
the press on February 4th, lent currency to 
the rumours about the reason for his dismissal. 
“IT cannot,” he wrote, “ sacrifice my personal 
reputation for you, or the prestige I have suc- 
ceeded in giving to my post in order to 
facilitate a political move—for there is no other 
motive Chiappe concluded 
his letter by appealing to his comrades in the 
police force to remain at their posts for the sake 
of order. He must have appreciated that his 
open letter had done the greatest possible dis- 
service to the cause of order. 

There can be little doubt that it 
Chiappe’s dismissal that precipitated the great 
riot of February 6th. No mass demonstration 
had been planned for that date before the news 
of his dismissal became known. But, on the 
sth and 6th all the Leagues issued appeals to 
their members and supporters to demonstrate 
in force on the night of the 6th, when Daladier 
was due to present his Government before the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Right-wing 
service organization, the Union Nationale 
Combattants 


in your actions.” 
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U.N.C.), also decided to join the 
demonstration. Not to be outdone, the Com- 
munist ex-service organization, the Association 
Républicaine d’ Anctens Combattants (A.R.A.C.), 
joined in with the rest. 

Not only the Leagues but all Paris was 
angered by Daladier’s muddling over the 
Chiappe affair and the corruption revealed in 
the Stavisky scandal. The demonstration of 
February 6th promised to be a spectacular 
expression of public disgust with the whole 
Parliamentary system. The city’s ugly temper 
was not improved by certain irresponsible 
elements, who spread rumours that the Govern- 
ment was planning to bring in tanks, machine- 
guns and Senegalese negro troops to deal with 
any trouble that might arise. 

The task of keeping order was entrusted, 
however, not to troops, but to the police. 
Unhappily, the recent sudden change in com- 
mand hampered the latter in their operations 
The Place de la Concorde, which lay just 
across the Seine from the Chamber of Deputies, 
was not cordoned off, although it was the 
obvious focal-point for a demonstration against 
the Chamber. Perhaps, as they later alleged, 
the police did not have enough men for the 
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job, but there was no excuse for the pitifully 
inadequate that guarded the 
widened Concorde bridge and barred the way 
to the Chamber. At first, there were only 7: 
policemen, 100 gardes mobiles and 25 mounted 
Republican Guards on the bridge. But be 
tween half-past six and eight o'clock, 620 men 
had to be rushed there as reinforcements 


force newly 


The Leagues, paying scrupulous attention 
to their independence, had planned their 
assembly-points in different parts of Paris 
By the time that they reached the Place de la 
Concorde the demonstration already in 
full swing and beginning to turn into a riot 
The crowd took offence at the police road- 
block across the Concorde bridge and attempted 
to break through it, 


was 


shouting Down with 











































EDOUARD DALADIER: he had announced, on January 
29th, that he intended to form a government of 
‘energetic and highly respectable men—men who will 
restore the authority of the state , 
al. of 1? ‘ sé 1e “his ” 
Daladier ! and Long live Chiappe ! 


Fierce fighting ensued. The mounted Repub- 
lican Guards were bombarded with asphalt and 
iron railings, and their horses slashed with 
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razor-blades attached to the end of walking- 
sticks. At half-past the Solidarité 
Frangaise column entered the Place la 
from the Rue Royale and a con- 
certed attack was made on the bridge. The 
police were nearly overwhelmed and, in their 
panic, opened fire on the crowd. 

At 8.45, the U.N.C. column also passed 
through the Place de la Concorde on its way 
to the Elysée Palace to demonstrate before 
President Lebrun. They ran into a police road- 
block and were turned back 
They returned to the Place de la Concorde to 
swell the ranks of the rhe fighting 
The counter 
barricades to hinder police charges and the 
police suffered many casualties trying to smash 
them. Finally, at 11.30, the Leagues led an- 
other mass assault on the bridge, shouting, 
‘* Assassins ! i 
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Assassins !”’ and, once again, the 
police panicked and opened fire. Just before 
midnight, the police counter-attacked in an 
attempt to clear the Place de la Concorde. It 
was late and the rioters had been discouraged 
by the shooting. The police were successful 
and although they kept guard over the bridge 
until two in the morning, there was no further 
trouble. 

Only the Croix de Feu had not participated 
in the rioting in the Place de la Concorde. 
They merely paraded up and down in front of 
a police road-block behind the Chamber of 
Deputies. Their leader, Colonel de la Rocque, 
was apparently directing operations over the 
telephone from a house nearby. Although he 
subsequently boasted that his men could easily 
have broken through the police cordon, the 
Colonel obviously lacked the nerve to give the 
order. 

In the Chamber itself, a vehement debate 
had been raging since three in the afternoon, 
when the session commenced. Daladier was 
shouted down during his ministerial declara- 
tion, despite the fact that it contained a promise 
to set up an Enquiry into the Stavisky scandal. 
Chiappe had now replaced Stavisky as the 
battle-cry of the Right. The President of the 
Chamber was forced to suspend the sitting 
twice and the uproar increased when the sound 
of firing was heard from across the Seine. 
Daladier eventually carried the day by 360 





votes to 220. Many Deputies, fearing that the 
rioters would invade the Chamber, voted by 
proxy. The Socialists sided with the Govern- 
ment. But it was not a vote of confidence, 
explained their leader, Léon Blum, only “a 
fighting vote in face of the fascist danger.” 


Fourteen rioters were killed on the night of 


February 6th, 236 were seriously injured and 
419 slightly injured. Of these, the Leagues 
had lost seven dead and 123 wounded, which 
proves conclusively that by no means all the 


rioters were affiliated to the Leagues. Police 


casualties were heavier, if account is taken of 


the smaller numbers involved. One was killed, 
g2 seriously injured and 688 slightly injured. 
In addition 120 out of 305 horses of the 
Republican Guard were injured in the riot. 
Daladier had small reason to be pleased with 
his 140 majority. 

Although the Government had survived the 
day, Daladier and his ministers were in a 
state of complete confusion. No one had a clear 
lead to give on what the Government’s policy 
should be. The one exception was Eugéne 


Frot, who seems to have totally eclipsed 
Daladier during the brief period that remained 


A Communist ¢ 


aspnait, tron 


of his ministry. An emergency Cabinet meet 
ing was held at the Ministry of the Interior at 
midnight on February 6th, at which Frot came 
forward with plans that showed he was pre- 
pared to crush another riot by all the means at 
the Government’s disposal. He proposed in 
succession, to declare a state of siege, to arrest 
persons guilty of what he called “ a plot against 
the security of the state”’ and to put police 
powers in the hands of the military authorities. 

Daladier and the rest of the Cabinet were 
horrified at Frot’s suggestions. It was dis 
covered that Paris was technically an “ open 
city” and that a joint meeting of both houses 
of the French Parliament would be needed to 
proclaim a state of siege 
legal adviser, the Procureur-Général, expressed 
grave doubts about Frot’s wish to arrest sus- 
picious persons. “ It’s imaginary plots and ill- 


The Government’s 


timed prosecutions that discredit justice,” he 
said. “The Procureur-Général is right,” 
agreed Daladier. Bonnefoy-Sibour, the Prefect 
of Police, was strongly opposed to the policy 
of giving police powers to the military, fearing 
the disastrous effects such measures would 
have upon public opinion. 


and her son under arrest for pelting soldier 
and razor-blades attached t 


walking-sti 


employed by the rioters 











But Frot had already decided to implement 
his plans—with or without Cabinet consent. 
Using a persona! liaison officer, and thus by- 
passing the Prefecture of Police, he was sending 
orders to the Ministry of War, placing large 
numbers of troops on the alert for the 7th and 
ordering tanks to advance from the base at 
Satory. Even before the Cabinet meeting, Frot 
had decided that preventive arrests should be 
made. On his own initiative, he ordered the 
Prefecture of Police to detain prominent 
members of the Leagues, although Deputies, 
municipal journalists and war 
veterans were not to be arrested. These orders 
were illegal and Frot knew it, but he claimed 
later that the situation demanded them. A 
terrible slaughter would have occurred on 
February 7th had Frot kept his resolve, for the 
Leagues were already planning larger demon- 
strations if the Government did not resign. 

The Minister of the Interior, however, did 
change his mind. By morning, Daladier had at 
last evolved a policy, which entailed proroguing 
the Chamber of Deputies. “ It was obvious,” 
Daladier later explained, “ that if rioting re- 
curred, the Prime Minister could not divide 
his time between the tribune of the Chamber 

. and the Place de la Concorde.” Daladier 
optimistically added that he intended to go 
“into the midst of the demonstrators” and 
explain his policy to them over a public-address 
system. Several of Daladier’s ministers, who 
feared more trouble in the streets, had already 
come to him, urging the resignation of the 
Government. Daladier decided to discuss his 
plans with the Presidents of the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies and with Léon Blum, 
and to obtain their views. In the middle of these 
consultations, an envoy from Frot rushed in, 
urging Daladier to resign immediately. 

Why had Frot changed his mind ? Perhaps 
the little sleep he had been able to snatch had 
restored his sense of reality. Perhaps his tour 
of the police hospital on the morning of the 7th 
had convinced him that the forces of order 
could not face another day’s rioting. The 
bundle of police intelligence notes awaiting 
him at the Ministry of the Interior on his 
return from the hospital were certainly far 
from reassuring. One read: “In 
Francaise and Croix de Feu circles . . 


councillors, 
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decided to stage an energetic counter-stroke 
with revolver and bombs. It is confirmed that 
M. Frot, the Minister of the Interior, is con- 
demned to death.” Perhaps it was this last 
piece of information that made Frot change his 
mind. At any rate, at 1 p.m. Daladier, per- 
suaded once more by his Minister of the 
Interior, tendered his Government’s resignation 
to the President of the Republic. The preven- 
tive arrests ceased forthwith and Bonnefoy- 
Sibour halted Frot’s tanks at the Bois 
Boulogne. 

Who was ultimately responsible for the riot 
of February 6th? The standard Left-wing 
theory, popularized by Daiadier himself, 
that the riot was part of a Fascist plot to over- 
throw the Republic. If so, it was very badly 
organized, for the Leagues concentrated all 
their forces in the Place de la Concorde, instead 
of trying to capture other key-points in Paris. 
It was rumoured that the army was sympathetic 
to the Leagues, and it is true, for example, that 
General Weygand disliked Daladier and 
detested his Minister of War, Paul-Boncour. 
But if the army had been a party to a plan for a 
coup d’état on February 6th, it would surely 
have taken action and not waited to see what 
would happen. 

Some have even suggested that Frot was 
responsible for the riot. It is argued that he 
either broke with his fellow-conspirators just 
before the riot and that they carried on with- 
out him, or that he planned the whole affair 
as an agent provocateur with the intention 
of seizing power as the restorer of order. 
Neither argument is very conclusive. Frot had 
indeed tried to get into touch with Colonel de 
la Rocque to gain the latter’s support for a 
governmental “‘ team” he was planning. But 
his “ team ” was a Parliamentary combination, 
not a revolutionary body. Frot did not have 
the influence to organize a riot like that of 
February 6th, and even he must have foreseen 
that a bloody “ restoration of order” might 
well have plunged France into civil war. His 
manceuvres on the night of February 6th 
plainly were panic measures, and he soon 
repented of them. 

The evidence for suspecting Frot was largely 
provided by Chiappe at the Committee of 
Enquiry into the riot. The ex-Prefect of Police 
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knew who was responsible for the loss of his 
job. Perhaps he was just trying to get his own 
back; 
goat 


perhaps he was trying to find a scape- 
Undoubtedly he was very much a man 
of the Right; and later entered Parliament as a 
Right-wing Deputy. His rdle behind the scenes 
on February 6th may be greater than is com 
monly supposed. 

Ihe Leagues made no secret of their desire 
to get rid of the Daladier Government. Tait 
tinger, of the Feunesses Patriotes, was 
asked by the Committee of Enquiry whether 
Yes,’ 
and we got it.””, Why was 
unpopular ? ~~ Possibly it 
because he had dismissed Chiappe; possibly 


leader 


he had desired Daladier’s resignation 
he replied bluntly, ‘ 


Daladier so 


wee 
because Chiappe’s dismissal was a sign of 
something the Right feared more than any 
thing else — a rapprochement between the 
Radicals and the Socialists. Certainly, Dala 
dier’s ex-President Gaston Dou- 
mergue, a bitter of Socialists and 
Communists and a “ safe ’ man from the Right- 
wing point of view. 
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But whatever prompted the riot of February 
6th, and we are never likely to know the whole 
truth, the events of that day were of tremendous 


significance 


hey intensified the increasingly 


bitter struggle between Left and Right in 
France, providing both sides with a highly 
exploitable “‘ myth.” For the Left, February 
6th was a “ Fascist plot’; for the Right it was 


rT step in the regeneration of Franc 
The conflict between these two ideals con 
tinued throughout the most tragic decade in 


France’s recent history. The Popular Front of 


1936 was originally a Left 


the 


wing alliance again 
6th The Vichy 


least a partial 


; Fascists ig February 


régime, set up in 1940, was 
1934. The triumph of 
the Resistance in 1944 meant the revenge 
Left as well as the 


Thus it 


at 
heir of the Leagues of 
of the 
expulsion of the invader 
is false to study France during 
period solely in terms of the struggle with 
Germany. The bitter internal conflict is just 


as important a part of the story, and for this 


this 


reason, February 6th, 1934, is one of the most 
important dates in the annals of modern France 
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e ystery N Khartoum, on the Middle Nile, lies a 


of Meroe 


By BASIL DAVIDSON 


In the Sudan, still largely 


unexplored, lie the remains of one of the 


richest and least known of ancient 


African civilizations. 









































rich field for archaeological discovery: 
the richest yet remaining in Africa, perhaps the 
richest that remains in any part of the world. 
Here, among the low dry hills of the sixth 
cataract of the Nile, you may observe the 
solitary ruins of palaces and temples built for 
a civilization that flowered two thousand years 
ago; while all around, still undisturbed by any 
spade, lie the city mounds of those who built 
them and dwelt within their shadow. Scarcely 
anything here is touched: even a few hours’ 
observation in these ruins will yield interesting 
relics of that distant time—stelae deep engraved 
with a writing that cannot yet be understood; 
fragments of white plaster that once covered tall 
buildings; scraps of painted pottery; stones 
that have not yet lost their vivid decoration. 
Nearby the granite rams of Amun-Re, god of 
the sun, crouch like small indignant sphinxes 
in the windblown ochreous sand. Beyond them 
the dry country scatters up to low hills that are 
sometimes capped with pyramids. Between 
there is the littered desert. 

Some of these sites are large, even very large. 
One or two may properly be called gigantic. 
Twenty miles into the desert, along a lost road 
from Wad ben Naga, ancient river port on the 
Nile above present-day Shendi, you come upon 
the sand-blurred ruin of Musawarat es Safra, 
a palace or a temple or perhaps a combination 
of the two—summer residence of a god-king 
or a goddess-queen—which lies in tumbled 
splendour across the floor of a flat arena in the 
hills. The old fertility, produced by careful 
irrigation, has long since gone; and Musawarat, 
like its companion sites, seems planted now in 
nothing but the sand. Yet once it need not have 
feared comparison, for size and shape and 
magnificence, with any of the monuments of its 
time—somewhere between the beginning of 
the first century B.c. and the end of the first 
century A.D. 

Little now remains but its foundations and 
its buttressed walls, intact to a height of five or 
six feet, with a score of headless columns. Its 
position was well chosen within its wide 
amphitheatre of hills: with irrigation and a 
little more rainfall than today, it must have 
been a place of pleasure and romantic charm, 


A Meroitic clay statue of unknown origin, now in the 
Khartoum Museum 








In inspiration, Indian or Carthaginian? The Lion Temple, at Naga on the Nile, 





which contains 


an engraved representation of a four-armed, three-headed lion god 


where one might have strolled upon smooth 
terraces and looked across green fields to hills 
that were clothed with trees. To this place, 
not less than nineteen centuries ago, the com- 
merce of the eastern and the Mediterranean 
world, and of the African world to the south 
and west, would have brought their various 
goods and paid their interested homage. 
Though not Egyptian, the god-kings and 
goddess-queens of Musawarat had learnt 
Egyptian pomp and comfort. Theirs had been 
a Bronze Age polity, replete with slaves and a 
royal accumulation of wealth. All around the 
central palace are the ruins and the occupation 
mounds of household retainers, priests of the 


royal cult and servants, of stables and offices of 


commerce. Well-bonded ramps and girdle 
walls surround a lengthy complex of central 
buildings—colonnaded, sheltered from the sun 


in those old days, skilfully constructed, offering 
all the evidence of a long and leisurely occupa- 
tion through an age that has passed from 
immemorial stone and bronze to iron—the 
evening of an ancient world that must have felt 
within itself, even then, melancholy doubts of 
change and imminent upheaval. 

This was an African civilization that had 
taken much from the world outside. Twenty 
miles beyond Musawarat stand the temples of 
Naga, best preserved of all these ruins, and 
dating from the same period. Here at Naga, 
upon the rear wall of the Lion Temple, there 
is engraved a four-armed three-headed lion god 
whose remote inspiration was possibly Indian, 
possibly Carthaginian, possibly of that oldest 
Africa which “ gave the gods to Egypt.” Fifty 
paces away, the citizens of Naga built another 
and smaller temple—but was it a temple ?— 








hideous in style but evidently derived from 
Roman examples. Above it, on the desert sky- 
line, half a mile distant, other temples offer 
records of a civilization that was manifestly an 
African synthesis of ideas then common 
throughout the civilized world. Anyone who 
passes through Khartoum and cares to climb 
the stairs of the museum to the first floor—an 
exercise well worth the trouble, even in the heat 
of the Sudan—will see confronting him a small 
bronze pot of an undoubtedly Chinese shape. 
For nearly a thousand years, this Sudanese 
civilization—the Kushite civilization of Napata 
and Meroe—was a major African centre for the 
exchange of ways of thought, belief 
manufacture. 

The site of Meroe itself repeatedly shows 
this, although archaeologists have not yet had 
the opportunity—that is to say, the money- 


and 
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Meroe 
shows this best of all, perhaps, in the great 
slag heaps through which the railway goes—the 
slag heaps which caused an archaeologist of fifty 
years ago to call Meroe “ the Birmingham of 
ancient Africa.”’ If you climb these twenty- or 
thirty-foot mounds of lava-like iron slag, 
glittering black in the sun, you will see the 
royal-pyramids on their hilltop a couple of 
miles away: beneath the floor of the desert, 
between you and them, rests what must once 
have been the most imposing city of continental 
Africa. And beneath the pyramids, as excava- 
tion has already proved, there lie the graves of 
Kushite royalty for sixty-five generations, a 
lineage unbroken through a thousand years. 
A mile to the east of the city itself—where little 
more than the surface levels of the Temple of 
the Sun are cleared of dust and sand—another 


to investigate more than a tenth of it. 











cemetery (the West Cemetery of the archaeo- 
logists) has graves that are also known to span 
the whole of Kushite history from the founda- 
tion of the state in the eighth century B.c. 

This comparative neglect of Kushite civiliza- 
tion is not due to philistine indifference. As 
a field of archaeological study, Kush has long 
been overshadowed by Egypt, whose apparently 
inexhaustible graves and temples have yielded, 
and continue to yield, both a wealth of informa- 
tion about the distant past and—a weighty 
consideration with subsidised excavators—a 
wealth of objects that are most desirable for 
exhibition in museums. That those who have 
financed excavation over the past half-century 
should have laid such stress on the finding of 
‘objects > may not be greatly to their dis- 
credit; but the quest has tended to concentrate 
archaeological attention on Egypt to the 
exclusion of less glittering, but not much less 
rewarding, territories. And even when other 
fields were inv estigated they have suffered 
from the same obsession. At least one of the 
rare excavators of Kushite civilization was so 
deeply interested in discovering objects that he 
failed to publish his excavation notes for the 
most part, indeed, he does not seem to have 
kept any. 

Chis was true neither of Reisner nor of 
Griffith, to whom we owe the greater part of 
what is known of ancient Kush. Between them, 
they systematically excavated the royal tombs, 
both at Napata and Meroe; and although 
Reisner also failed to publish his excavation 
notes he kept them meticulously, and they are 
10W being published for him by Professor Dows 
Dunham. Others have laboured honourably in 
this field; and it says something for the con- 
tinuance of British interest in Kush, during 
the years of the Condominium, that the first 
article in the first issue of Sudan Notes and 
Records, issued in 1918, was a discussion of the 
Kushite king-lists by Reisner himself, while 
Dr. A. J. Arkell, a former Commissioner for 
Antiquities under the Condominium Govern- 
ment, has lately published the best general 
account (in his History of the Sudan) that has 
yet appeared. 

But money was lacking. Little more than 
the surface could be scratched. Only the royal 
tombs—admittedly the most attractive and, 


historically, perhaps the most important of the 
sites—could be tackled. All that is really clear, 
apart from a bare historical outline of Kushite 
rise and fall, is that this civilization of the 
Middle Nile was crucially important, not only 
to social evolution in the Sudan but also to the 
growth and spread of civilizing ideas and 
techniques throughout much of continental 
Africa to the west and south. 

Today the prospect of learning more of Kush 
and its civilization is a good deal better than it 
was. Historians in Europe and elsewhere are 
now, at last, turning their minds to the problem 
and the possibility of writing African history; 
while Africans themselves are increasingly 
anxious to know more of their past. The 
demand for grows less intense, 
giving way to a more hopeful demand for 
knowledge of how whole civilizations, rather 
than individuals, have lived. Now that the 
history of Egypt is so largely known, the history 
of Kush acquires a new interest. 

It would be worth uncovering if only for the 
achievement it records: after Egypt and 
Carthage, here was the third high civilization 
of antiquity to take its rise in Africa—and in a 
part of Africa, moreover, that was far from 
Mesopotamia or the Mediterranean. But 
the achievement of Kush goes much beyond the 
middle valley of the Nile. It left a deep imprint 
on many African peoples who multiplied and 
spread across the continent as the technology of 
iron, during the first millennium of the Christian 
era, gave a new and revolutionary command 
over nature. The granite rams of Musawarat 
and Meroe were to be celebrated, however 
distantly, in African gods who gradually 
appeared, with various names and wielding 
various powers, from the lands of the Upper 
Niger, two thousand miles away, to the forests 
of the Congo. Thus the Mandingo of the 
Western Sudan, who peopled the medieval 
empire of Mali, have the ram as their god of 
storm and thunder. The Nianié of the Ivory 
Coast symbolize the personified sky with the 
mask of a ram. The national god of the 
Yoruba of south-western Nigeria, Shango, 
wears the same mask; and he, too, is the storm 
and thunder god. 

These same Yoruba, one of the most success- 
ful of all the peoples of West Africa, believe 


* objects ”’ 











The Lion God, Naga 


that their earliest ancestors came “ from the 
east’; and so do many of their neighbours. 
Whatever complicated truth may lie behind 
this simple legend of migration from the east, 
there is no doubt that the Yoruba, when they 
first appear in European history, possessed a 


“* divine kingship ” that is very reminiscent of 
the “ divine kingship ” of Kush. The kings of 


these western regions, says an anonymous 
Portuguese pilot, writing in about 1540 of the 
western seaboard but more especially of the 
African kingdoms of Benin and Congo, “ are 
worshipped by their subjects, who believe that 
they come from heaven, and speak of them 
always with great reverence, at a distance and 
on bended knees. Great ceremony surrounds 
them, and many of these kings never allow 
themselves to be seen eating, so as not to 
destroy the belief of their subjects that they 
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can live without food. They worship the sun, 
and believe that spirits are immortal, and that 
after death they go the sun...” 

Unravelling of this interplay of ideas and 
beliefs must remain a problem for the future. 
Too little as yet is known: too much, perhaps, 
may prove unknowable. The old trails that led 
from the valley of the Nile to the valley of the 
Niger and back again—trails that were pushed 
ever more to the southward as the Saharan 
desert spread—must have carried many migrant 
feet whose steps will never be traced. They 
passed then, as the pilgrims pass today, walk- 
ing the interminable miles with nothing in 
their wake but the cold ashes of their fires and 
the small stones that they piled for shelter. 
But in considering anotheraspect of this Kushite 
influence, we can stand on firmer ground. It is 
in the diffusion of iron technology that Kush 
may be seen to have exercised its greatest 
influence on the rest of Africa. 

How and when did iron technology—not 
only knowledge of the use of iron tools and 
weapons, but knowledge of the means of 
making them—reach Africa south of the 
Sahara? Upon the answer to this may turn the 
answer to many other problems—involving 
the growth, for example, of negro and negroid 
peoples and their migration across a continent 
that was practically unpeopled before them; 
the societies that built the early civilizations 
whose terraced ruins and defensive towers 
reached up and down the continent from the 
Sudan to the Transvaal; the nature of medieval 
Africans who sent their iron and gold and 
tortoise-shell and ivory to Arabia and Persia 
and India and China—the origins, in brief, of 
the African Iron Age. 

Iron is generally thought to have been dis- 
covered, around 1§00 B.c., in the lands between 
Cappadocia and the Caucasus. It came south- 
wards very slowly. It appeared in Phoenician 
settlements along the North Africa coast to- 
wards 1000 B.c., but was evidently rare—rarer, 
no doubt, than gold—until the third century 
B.C., when it generally displaced bronze in 
grave goods buried with the dead. The ancient 
Egyptians knew it but scarcely used it—a failure 
that would cost them an overwhelming defeat 
when the iron-using Assyrians invaded Egypt 
in 666. South of Egypt, in Kush, it makes a 











very rare appearance in the sixth or fifth century 


B.C. Kushite kings were buried with goods of 


bronze and gold and copper, but never of iron, 
until as late as the pyramid of Harsiotef, who is 
thought to have died in 362. 

But then, quite suddenly as it appears from 
this distance in time, there occurred a revolu- 
tionary change in Kushite metallurgy. At 
Meroe, to which the royal capital had been trans- 
ferred sometime before 500 B.c., there began 
that great iron smelting industry whose slag 
heaps may still be seen. The dating is still 
indefinite; but iron smelting was probably 
started here in the last few centuries before 
Christ. By the time of the building of Musa- 


warat, at all events, Meroe was the centre of 


the largest iron smelting industry in Africa. 
It is reasonable to suppose that its products— 
and, after its products, its technology—went 
steadily and irresistibly into the lands to the 
west and south. In this crucially important 
diffusion of iron technology, Kush was there- 
fore to southern Africa what the civilizations 
of the Mediterranean had been, some centuries 
earlier, to northern Europe. 

Of the history of Kush itself, though largely 
of the royal history, an outline is already fairly 
clear. It emerges from the decadence 


the 22nd Dynasty seem to have conceded a 
practical if not yet theoretical independence 
to Kush, the rising power on their southern 
boundary, by 800 B.c. or perhaps a little later. 
Governed from Napata, this new Kushite 
power incorporated much that was Egyptian. 
Tutmosis I had pushed up the Nile as far as 
what would become Napata in about 1525: 
by 800 Napata had long been a famous centre 
for the worship of Amun, the sun god sym- 
bolized by a ram; and some authorities hold 
that the hereditary ruling family of Kush was 
supported, in its bid for independence, by dis- 
sident Egyptian priests of that pervasive cult. 
Then Kashta, first “‘ great king” of Kush, 
embarked on the conquest of Egypt itself; and 
Piankhy, his son, completed this conquest in 
about These kings, ruling from the 
Mediterranean to the borders of modern 
Ethiopia and, for all we know, Uganda too, 
gave Egypt its 25th Dynasty, and became a 
world power. They and their successors held 


796 


of 
imperial Egypt. The hard-pressed pharaohs of 
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this power until 666, when the Assyrians in- 
vaded Lower Egypt. Soundly beaten by that 
ironshod army, the Kushites retired southward 
but kept their independence. Sometime around 
§30, for reasons that are not yet clear but were 
probably they transferred their 
capital from Napata to Meroe, a hundred miles 
north of modern Khartoum. They reigned at 
Meroe in unbroken and in full 
sovereignty, for more than eight hundred years 

The bare record is soon completed. 


economic, 


succession, 


During 
the first millennium before Christ, peoples from 
the highly sophisticated and_ technically 
advanced southern tip of Arabia—they who 
had sent the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon 
in the tenth century B.c., and had afterwards 
monopolized the maritime trade of the African 
and Arabian of the Indian Ocean 

established themselves strongly in what is now 
northern Ethiopia. A powerful kingdom here 
with its capital at Axum, later cut the ancient 
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All over Africa the cult of the ram and the 
Musawarat es Safra, where, as at Meroe, 


caravan routes between Kush and the Indian 
Ocean ports. Wars followed, and Kush was 
vanquished, probably soon after A.D. 300 
Thenceforward the records dwindle and dis- 
appear: all that remains of Kush returns to 
silence, changes into something entirely differ- 
ent—into the Christian kingdoms of Nubia— 
or lingers miserably in decay. Here and there 
an archaeological hint, tantalizingly thin, sug- 
gests that the Kushite royal family may have 
fled to the westward. But the rest is speculation. 
A few hundred years later, whether in con- 
sequence of this defeat and dispersal or of 
earlier trade and migration and “ cultural 
drift,” the Sao people of Chad—1,200 miles 
west of the Nile—would be casting in bronze 


by the “ lost wax” process that the peoples of 


the Nile had known: the Yoruba and other 





sun became a religion of wide acclaim 


granite statues of rams are to be found 


peoples of West Africa would be worshipping 
their divine kings: and the cult of the ram and 
the sun would become a religion of wide 
acclaim. We come back to the same conclusion 
the history of much of the African continent is 
inseparable from the history of Kush. 

Fired by an interest that is both particular 
to the Sudan and general to Africa, or to much 
of Africa, the Government of the Sudanese 
Republic has lately decided that Kush, its 
remote ancestor, should receive more public 
notice. A fine new museum is planned for 
Khartoum; and Khartoum University has 
decided to endow, if it can, a lectureship in 
archaeology. But the old difficulty remains: 
excavation is extremely expensive, and the 
Sudanese Republic, rightly eager to 
modernize and grow, can spare little money for 














the past. The position can be quickly sum- 
marized. Not long ago the Sudanese Govern- 
ment asked its Director of Antiquities, Dr. Jean 
Vercoutter, a distinguished French archaeo- 
logist of long experience in the Nile valley, to 
return a list of promising and properly ac- 
credited sites whose dating was approximately 
sure but where excavation was yet untried. 
There was a general feeling that a list of about 
ten sites might be expected. But Dr. Vercoutter, 
having laboured at the task, returned a list of 
200 sites; and this, of course, took no account 
of many sites whose worth was considered 
relatively small. Equally, it took no account of 
many other sites, large or small, which are 
suspected to exist, but not yet searched for or 
definitely fixed on a map. Yet Dr. Vercoutter, 
at the moment, disposes of a sum of exactly 
{1,200 a year for research, excavation, and the 
guardianship of monuments. He needs five 
times as much—ideally, he needs ten times as 
much; but it would be unreasonable to expect 
the Sudanese Government to make good the 
difference. The excavation of Kushite civiliza- 
tion must rely—as the excavation of Egypt has 
had to rely—on the generosity and imagination 
of foreign donors. 

What may justify the title of this paper, 
“ ‘The Mystery of Meroe,” is not the doubt of a 
civilization having lived here and endured for 
long centuries, but the nature of that civiliza- 
tion—its everyday life, its links with the out- 


side world, its peculiarly African synthesis of 


many ideas that were not African, its marriage 
of these ideas to other ideas that were African 
through and through: last, its meaning for the 
tropical and sub-tropical lands that lay to the 
south-west and south. Of the fabric of this 
civilization we have only a slender and un- 
certain knowledge. Yet this vast city of Meroe, 
after all, took its rise on the middle Nile in 
those same centuries when Periclean Greece was 
stamping its mark on the cities of the Mediter- 
ranean; and its importance, allowing for place 
and circumstance, may not have been much less. 
Like Athens, Meroe traded widely with many 
nations, developed its own traditions of art and 
literacy, implanted its seminal influence far 
beyond its frontiers, endured in the manners 
and beliefs it had used itself and had passed to 
others long after its own power had vanished; 


A small bronze pot of an undoubtedly Chinese 


” now in the Khartoum Museum 
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and deserved an honourable place amid 
civilizations that have influenced the world 
Astonishingly little can be said of it now. Its 
hieroglyphic script can be read, but not under- 
Its western and southern frontiers must 
be guessed at. The tone and texture of its daily 
life can be suggested by no more than a handful 
of goods—and most of these from royal graves 
—although this tone and texture grew and 
changed and deepened across a thousand years 
of continuous settlement. What was the social 
nature of this “ divine kingship”? How did 
the men and women of Meroe greet the coming 
of iron, of iron industry and commerce over 
half the world ? What did these citizens know 


stood. 


of China, whose bronzes they copied; of India, 
whose textiles they imported; of Arabia, whose 
cargoes they bought? Which city council or 
dole-dispensing monarch built the Roman- 
style bathhouse that is one of Meroe’s few 
excavated buildings? Who came from the 
south and west, and went to the south and west, 
and what happened to them ? 

All that, and so much more beside, is the 
mystery of Meroe 

































Going to America 


During the colomal period, just over half a million 


emigrants—English, Scottish, Irish, French, German, 


Dutch, Swedish and Finnish—are calculated to 


have left Europe for a new home in America. 


Often they reached their goal only at the cost of 


hideous suffering. 


By J. W. BLAKE 


I 
N AN AUTUMN OCTOBER DAY IN I74I the 
sloop Seaflower from Belfast in Ireland 
dropped anchor in Boston harbour. 
She was destined for Philadelphia, and she 
carried 106 passengers, “most of them in a 
sickly and weak condition.” When Selectmen 
from the town boarded her, they were told of a 
long and storm-tossed crossing: that the half- 
starved emigrants had been reduced: 
to such Miserable Circumstances that they were 
Obliged in Order to Sustain Life to feed upon the 
Bodies of Six Persons that Died in the Passage, 
that as they were cutting up the Seventh, they 
Espied the Success, Man of War, Capt Thompson 
Commander, who came up to them and supplied 
them with Men and Provisions sufficient to bring 
them into this Port, they having been out Sixteen 
Weeks, Forty-Six People having Died on the 
Passage. 


This grim yet vivid record may serve to remind 


us that behind the wealth and sophistication of 


contemporary American society there lies an 
apprenticeship as arduous and tragic as any in 
the recorded history of mankind. 

Some forty million emigrants from Europe, 
Africa and Asia—the overwhelming majority 
from Europe—have helped to forge the United 
States of America. Diverging abruptly from 
the life-pattern of generations of ancestors, 
uprooted by force, design or accident, or—as 
in the case of most of them—uprooting them- 
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selves of deliberate purpose, they came to 
North America to be slowly, often reluctantly, 
indoctrinated, assimilated and in the end 
absorbed. Nearly ten times as many people as 
inhabit Ireland today have at one time or an- 
other left Europe to settle in the United States. 
No other migration on such a scale has ever 
occurred, not even in the Age of the Barbarian 
Invasions. 

Though this great folk-wandering has left 
indelible marks on North American society, 
no one has yet told the tale of the emigrants in 
full. Scholarship in the United States, socio- 
logical rather than historical, has drawn atten- 
tion to the story of the immigrant, his sufferings, 
his unpopularity, his painful adaptation into 
American society, his influence in politics and 
presidential elections. But American scholar- 
ship has been understandably concerned with 
the mass-migration of the nineteenth century. 
What of the colonial epoch ? 

Only a fraction of the forty million immi- 
grants came to North America before the 
Declaration of Independence; a tentative guess, 
possibly an under-estimate, might put the grand 
total of emigrants during the colonial period at 
some 550,000. Most of them certainly came 
from the British Isles. English and Welsh 
emigrants, more numerous in the seventeenth 
than in the eighteenth century, totalled at least 











The Brooklyn pier of the New York-Brooklyn ferry in the year 1740. 
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170,000, Scots at least 60,000 and Irish—nine- 
tenths of them from the North—at least 140,000. 
There were also perhaps 90,000 Germans, 


15,000 Hugucnots and 10,000 Dutch, Swedes 
and Finns. A miscellany drawn from other 
parts of Europe completed the total. 

No one will ever be able to fill in all the 
details of this massive migration; for many of 
the emigrants left no record, some not even 
their names. Most of them, being drawn from 
among the poor and persecuted of society in the 
Old World, could neither read nor write. Yet 
their importance is supreme. Throughout the 
colonial period a high proportion of people 
living in North America were only once or 
twice removed from immigrant forbears; the 
rapid growth of population in North America 
was due as much to immigration as to natural 
increase among native-born Americans; and 
the permanent influence of this half-million of 
immigrants of the colonial period in shaping 
Modern America, its language, law, govern- 
ment and institutions, was far greater than that 
of the many millions who came after them. 


II 
The life of the average emigrant was harsh 
and exacting. His experience was unique in his 
generation, a sequence of hope and frustration, 
a test of patience, fortitude, endurance and 


hard labour; a wearisome trek to Rotterdam or 
Bristol followed by a long and very hazardous 
sea-voyage; years of slow adjustment in a 
new and strange environment. His career was 
a tiny episode in the growth of the American 
nation. The rigours of inimical circumstances 
in Europe induced him, rightly or wrongly, 
to try out the rigours of a transatlantic passage 
and to face the perils of life in North America. 
Why did he leave the known in Europe to con- 
front the unknown in the New World? What 
was his fate aboard ship? Did he often find 
fame and fortune in North America ? 

The Plymouth Fathers long ago left us a 
formidable mass of literature about their desire 
to find “ liberty for tender consciences.” And 
everyone today knows about Laudian persecu- 
tions, Stuart despotism, land-hunger and rising 
prices among the poor of East Anglia, fluctua- 
tions in the Irish linen trade, the intolerance of 
Louis XIV and the wastage of war in the 
German Palatinate. All these factors—and 
many others—doubtless played a part in stmu- 
lating the flow of emigration. Herbert L. 
Osgood, an erudite American historian, has 
rightly emphasized the diversity of motivation: 

No single motive or impulse was sufficient, but a 

variety of conditions which made life hard in the 

old world and made it appear to be much easier 


in the new had to combine to produce the result. 
Among these in England were congested conditions 








of population in many localities occasioned 


by laws of settlement, changes in methods of 


agriculture, disbandment of soldiers who had 
long been absent in wars on the continent, crime, 
religious intolerance, wars and general mis- 
government. These gave rise to certain pheno- 
mena resembling over-population, but not in 
fact to excessive numbers in the kingdom as a 
whole. What was needed was a better distribu- 
tion and far more elastic conditions within the 
economic organism. As soon as the way for the 
founding of colonies was opened the push of 
motives like the desire for profit and betterment 
and the lure of adventure, made themselves felt. 
Religious zeal and the desire to escape from 
restraints of various kinds at home played an 
important part. Viewed from this stand-point, 
emigration involved some of the elements of an 
emancipation. The spirit of the Protestant 
Revolt found an outlet in this direction, and in 
its initial stages the movement was closely con- 
nected with the struggle against Spain, as well 
as that against the restraints of ecclesiastical 
policy at home.’ 
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Osgood in this passage clearly has in mind 
the English “‘ Puritan exodus” of the years 
1618-48, and rightly attaches at least as much 
importance to economic motives as to the 
religious and the political. Modern scholarship 
would go even further and argue that enclosures, 
changes in the cloth and textile manufactures 
of East Anglia, land-hunger and the current 
price revolution had even more to do with 
Puritan emigration than Laudian bishops or 
“the King’s Regality.” Here, however, we 
confront, not the results of particular crises at 
particular times, but a vast and prolonged 
movement spread over two centuries and 
involving more than half a million individual 
persons, men, women and children. And in 
spite of the extant literature—and the legends— 
we do not have many individual records to tell 
us truly why men emigrated. We want to know, 
for example, not only why some Highland 
crofters and some Palatine Germans emigrated, 
but also why others preferred to stay at home; 
not only why thousands of Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, finding themselves in straitened cir- 
cumstances, decided to transplate themselves, 
but also why, in spite of severe hardship, 
thousands of others still chose to cling tight to 
their farms and fields in Ulster. For the margin 
of decision was narrow, the balance of advantage 
in emigration surely very dubious. Each man, 
each family, had to make an individual decision, 
and we want to know what weighed in the 
balance and precisely what tipped the scales 
one way or the other. 

Let us take the case of John Harrower, a 
Scot from Lerwick in the Shetlands, whose 
diary is one of the very few surviving records 
of the fate of a Redemptioner. He took ship for 
Virginia in 1774: 

Wednesday, 26th. This day I being reduced to 

the last shilling I had was obliged to engage to go 

to Virginia for four years as a schoolmaster for 

Bed, Board, washing and five pound during the 

whole time. I have also wrote my wife this day a 

particular Account of everything that has hap- 

pened to me since | left her until this date; At 

3 p-m. this day I went on board the Snow Planter, 

Captain Bowers Commander, for Virginia now 


lying at Ratliff Cross, and immediately as I came 
on board I received my Hammock and Bedding; 


and the only indication he ever gives of his 
reasons for emigrating may be found in a 
letter home where he writes laconically: 














BELVIDFRA. 28th August 1775 
Virginia] 
Dear Sir 
My design of leaving Zetland for some time 
was only known to my wife; And the making it 
known to any person else would not in all prob- 
ability have hindered it; I being so straightened 
that nothing but money upon Interest for some 
Considerable time would have saved me from 
being personally exposed; But when I left the 
Country, I did not intend going further than 
Holland, or even London could I have found 
business there to my liking but not finding that, 
and the frosc being strong in Holland, I wa 
determined to see what I could do in this Western 
World.’ 


It isn’t much. But it rings true. Here was a 
man of good family, who, burdened with debt, 
saw no prospect of an improvement in his 
situation except by emigration. He could make 
a fresh start in the New World as a school- 
master, and his wife and family might be able 
to join him there. The dream was never 
realized in full. We know that his wife died 
without apparently ever seeing him again. 
But the prospect was enough to keep him going. 

In John Harrower, I suspect, we have a 
genuine case, a representative type, a quict, 
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modest man, behaving naturally. Here is the 
true emigrant, crushed down with the cares, 
follies and harsh realities of life in the Old 
World, whose only hope of recovery lies 
in North America Unlike the Mayflower 
Puritans, he affects no great love for civil and 
religious liberty; he is not driven away, as were 
the Highland crofters after 1770, by the an- 
nihilating landlords ; 
sul less is he like the persecuted Huguenots, 
the war-ravaged Palatine Germans or the rack- 
rented Scotch-Irish of Ulster. No destructive 
national or regional crisis forces him to leave 
the land of his birth. The victim of his own 
fecklessness at home, John Harrower sells his 


pressure of enclosing 


head and his hands to another that he may 
have a second chance in life. Many thousands 


more did likewise 


Ill 


Let us remember once again that the 


majority of the emigrants were poor men and 
women. 


If some of the earliest emigrants 
gallant pathfinders such as John Winthrop, 
the English Puritan, or Johannes Kelpius, the 











MYLES COOPER (1737-1785), who reached New York 
in 1762. Portrait by F. S. Copley (detail) 


pietistic Palatine German—were free men of 
some substance, well able to pay the cost of 
their own transatlantic passage, it was the toil 
and sweat of the labouring poor of Europe who 
fashioned a land of plenty from the North 
American wilderness. 

The pioneers, whether from England or 
Holland, France or the Rhineland, Scotland or 
Ireland, were apparently mostly freemen. And 
there were always “‘ paying passengers ”’ to the 
end of the colonial period. But from the very 
start the demand for labour in every colony, 
and more particularly in the Middle and 


Southern Colonies, altered the complexion of 


the mass of the emigrants. Professor Marcus 
Wilson Jernegan explains this: 


‘** Perhaps the most pressing of the early needs 
of the colonists was for a certain and adequate 
supply of labour. It was the white servants who 
supplied this demand and made possible a rapid 
economic development, particularly of the middle 
and southern colonies. In 1683, there were twelve 
thousand of these semi-slaves in Virginia, com- 
posing about one-sixth of the population, while 
nearly two-thirds of the immigrants to Penn- 
sylvania during the eighteenth century were 
white servants. Every other colony made greater 
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or less use of them, and it is likely that more 
than a quarter of a million persons were of this 
class during the colonial period.” 


White servants—semi-slaves !| These were the 
men and women who really made America— 
convicts, indentured servants, Free Willers and 
Redemptioners. Scholarship today accepts a 
figure of some §0,000 immigrant convicts 
during the colonial period, and that between 
one-half and two-thirds of all the white im 
migrants to the Continental Colonies before 
the American Revolution—probably not less 
than 350,000—were servants of one kind or 
another. It is a staggering thought! 

But were they “ semi-slaves ”’ ? 
convict and indentured servitude, variously 
motivated, have often denounced or condemned 
it. The Americans, said the hostile Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in 1769, probably mindful of the 
annual announcements about convict trans- 
portation in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, “ are 
a race of convicts and ought to be content with 
anything we may allow them short of hanging.’ 
John Lynch, the Irish historian, himself an 
exile during Cromwell’s Protectorate, righ- 
teously condemned the enormity of selling 
hundreds of his countrymen into “ perpetual 
servitude”; while Prendergast, that other 
Irish historian and patriot, writing as late as 
1870, so represented the “English slave- 
dealers” of the seventeenth century that 
“* Ireland must have exhibited scenes, in every 
part like the slave-hunts in Africa.’ 

Across the Atlantic, the ruling classes in 
nearly all the continental colonies resented the 
arrival of convicts: thus, in 1751 the sarcasm 
of the Pennsylvania Gazette was biting: 


Critics of 


“Our Mother knows what best for us 
What is a littke House-breaking, Shop-lifting, or 
Highway-robbing; what is a son now and then 
corrupted and hanged, a Daughter debauched, 
and Pox’d, a wife stabbed, a Husband’s throat 
cut or a child’s brains beat out with an Axe, 
compared with this Improvement and Well 
peopling of the Colonies.’ 


is 


In many parts of New England, too, new 
immigrants, particularly if they were un- 
savoury, tarnished or poor, were not welcome. 
There were also political economists in the Old 
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World, who believed that the wealth of the 
state lay in population, and who criticized the 
loss of labour by emigration to the New World. 
And as the eighteenth century moved on, there 
were those whose increasingly sensitive con- 
sciences caused them to denounce what they 
called white slavery as vehemently as Quakers 
and others had long condemned negro slavery. 


In the light of seventeenth-century habits of 


thought, there was nothing very unusual even 
about convict transportation. The practice 


was ancient, and universal, as Governor Dale 
pointed out when in 1611 he recommended 
that all offenders in the common gaols con- 
demned to die should be sent to Virginia for 


three years “as do the Spaniards people the 
Indies.” This was true. The Portuguese, 
first among the empire-builders of Western 
Europe, had used the method from the start, 
providing convict services for their scattered 
forts and trading posts in Africa and the Orient 
—indeed the verdict of envious Dutch and 
English competitors was that the Portuguese 
colonial service was largely composed of “ half- 
breeds, political offenders and convicts.” 
Moreover, the great European empires were 
founded in a half-barbarous, non-squeamish 
age when violence and torture were common. 
In such an age, banishment to the colonies as 
an alternative to hanging at Tyburn was surely 


an acceptable use of the royal pardon. Con- 


temporaries, at least, found it so, and the list 
of offenders so exiled ran into many thousands 
it included not only felons, rogues, vagabonds, 
debtors, lewd women and landless men, but 
English Quakers, Irish “ tories,’ Scottish 
Covenanters, Sedgmoor rebels, and Jacobites. 
It is not surprising that the colonials 
anxiously scrutinized the “ passengers” on 
every newly-arrived emigrant ship and that 
colonial assemblies vainly tried again and again 
to prevent the importing of convicts. For the 
convict immigrant could be very troublesome. 
The following advertisement for a runaway 
Irishman which appeared in the Maryland 
Gazette on March 16th, 
embellishment: 


1769, needs no 


Last Wednesday noon at break of d 
From Philadelphia ran away, 

An Irishman named John McKeohn 
To fraud and imposition pron 
About five feet five inches high, 
Can curse and swear as well a 
How old he is I can’t engag« 
But forty-five is near his age 


ay 


1 
lie 


He oft in conversation chatter 

Of scripture and religious matter 
And fain would to the world impart 
That virtue lodges in his heart 

But take the rogue from 
Ihe hypocrite you'll soon discern 
And find (though his deportment 
A saint without, within a devil, 
Who’er secures the said John McK 
Provided I can get my own 


tem to 


A Moravian christening; this pious Central-European community founded settlements at Bethlehem 
and Nazareth in Pennsylvania 
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JAMES SMITH (1726-1785), a@ Scottish emigrant 
came a successful bustness-woman and a Bostonian 
grande dame. Portrait by F. S. Copley 


Shall have from me, in cash paid down, 
Five dolar bills, and half a crown.’ 


By name and fame, the miscreant sounds like 
an Ulster-Scot convict or Redemptioner, with 
about two years of his indentured service yet 
to complete. For the Scotch-Irish in North 
America were at that time famed for their 
genius for “‘ keeping the Sabbath and every- 
thing else they could lay their hands on!” 
Yet, some fifty thousand transported convicts 
helped to build colonial America. 

The condemnation of indentured servitude 
has even By this device 
colonial America was mainly peopled. What 
actually happened may be left to the words of a 
contemporary Swedish scientist, Peter Kalm 


I7SC 


less justification. 


(Cc. 
* The second kind of free servants consists 


: Quoted by Seiser, p. 8 


such persons as annually come from Germany, 
England and other countries Most of them 
are poor and have not money enough to pay their 
passage, which is between six and eight pounds 
sterling for each person. Therefore, they agree 
with the captain that they will suffer themselves 
to be sold for a few years on their arrival. In that 
case the person who buys them pays tne freight 
them ; 


for but frequently very old people come 
over who cannot pay their passage, they therefore 
sell their children for several years, so that they 


serve both for themselves and for their parents 
are likewise some pay part of their 
passage, and they are for a short 

When their time has expired, they get 


suit of clothes from their master and 


‘here who 


sold only time 


a new 


some other 


things. He is likewise obliged to feed and clothe 
them during the years of their servitude. Many 
of the Germans who come hither bring money 


enough with them to pay their passage, but prefer 
to be sold, hoping that during their servitude 
they may get a knowledge i 


character of the country 


of the language and 
The details of an indenture could vary :— 
the term of years to be served; the conditions of 
servitude; and the emoluments when freedom 
was recovered—all could vary largely according 
to the custom of the colony. But the principle 
of a contract was invariable: the bargain struck 
enabled an emigrant to earn the cost of his 
transatlantic passage by his labour afterwards 
in America. Most of those shipped in this way 
in the seventeenth century—the overwhelming 
majority coming from the British Isles—entered 
into bonds of indenture before embarkation 
and had to render a full term of servitude, 
generally four to seven years. Redemption was 
the more usual procedure after 1700, most of 
the German and Scotch-Irish emigrants secur- 
ing their passages as Free Willers or Redemp- 
tioners. German and Swiss emigrants, per- 
suaded to emigrate by the lurid accounts of a 
“land of milk and honey” put out by the 
notorious, coin-jingling, flashily-dressed ‘““New- 
landers,” would remove themselves in whole 
family units, hoping to be able to pay their 
own passage monies. But they often found their 
cash resources exhausted after the long and 
expensive journey down the Rhine to Rotter- 
dam or Amsterdam. Therefore, they had to 
to find the additional funds within a 
short time of their arrival in America. If they 
failed in this,. the outstanding portion of the 
freight had to be “‘ redeemed ” by the mortgage 
of the emigrant’s labour for an appropriate 
term—one, two or three years—of servitude 
entered into after his arrival in America 


agree 











There was nothing remarkable, still less 
objectionable, about indentured _ service, 
properly regulated, as a financial device for 
supplying the much-needed 
labour. Apprenticeship was a well-established 
practice in Western Europe, almost as old as 
the medieval craft guilds. 


colonies with 


Merchants and 
townsmen had practised it for centuries: they 
took it for granted. And in Stuart England 
merchants engaged in the colonial trade did not 
question the wisdom of indenturing their sons 
or nephews to be trained in the specialized 
techniques of the colonial trade with other 
merchants, or their own agents, resident in the 


colonies. It was an ancient custom; everyone 


deere: 
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was familiar with it; it was common sense. Its 
adaptation to the emigrant trade was relatively 
easy; the terms of indenture for service in the 
colonies were in essence the same as those for 
apprenticeship at home. In each case the 
master had to provide food, clothing and 
shelter for his servant, the main difference 
being that, whereas the craft apprentice at 
home received technical instruction, the colonial 
servant on completing his indenture received 
his freedom and certain stated emoluments 
In both instances, the system was subject to 
close regulation: the emigrant had to deposit a 
witnessed copy of his bond in a Registry before 
he embarked and the working-out of his 














indenture in the New World was regulated by 
custom, and occasionally by the legislation of a 
colonial assembly. ‘This adaptation of well- 
established practice to the emigrant trade was 
made in response to the colonial demand for 
labour; and if colonial masters sometimes had 
to pay dearly for their white servants, this too 
reflected the state of the colonial labour market. 
Indeed, the persistent labour shortage in 
colonial North America provided an additional 
guarantee against the exploitation of the 
servant. Good servants of good masters un- 
doubtedly made good. Daniel Dulany, the 
Maryland lawyer, emigrated as an indentured 
servant; and so probably did the great Charles 
Thomson, Scotch-Irish emigrant and Secretary 
to the Continental Congress. Abbot Emerson 
Smith hazards a guess that one-fifth of the 
indentured servants and a rather higher propor- 
tion of the Free Willers made good and became 
prosperous as skilled artisans or landowners. 

As far as the institution was concerned, 
criticism of indentured servitude was not well- 
founded. It was not the fault of the system as 
such that, as William Eddis put it, Americans 
“too generally conceive an opinion that the 
difference is merely nominal between the in- 
dented servant and the convicted felon.” But 
what was understandable was the condemna- 
tion of its abuse, criticism of the separation of 
the families of Redemptioners, and the sym- 
pathy that tales of the sufferings of the 
emigrants evoked. 

Undoubtedly, the practice of indentured 
service was abused, and from the start. There 
were handsome profits to be made in the 
emigrant trade and not all merchants were very 
scrupulous. “ Body-snatching,” “ trepanning,” 
“ kidnapping” and “ spiriting away” were 
proved abuses: and ignorant illiterates, down 
on their luck in the backstreets of Bristol, 
Dublin or London, could be easily fooled by 
the tempting fabrications of crimps or other 
shady agents in the emigrant trade. Complaints 
of abuses are heard very soon after the first 
settlement of Jamestown, Virginia. In 1649, 
William Bullock in his Virgima Impartially 
Examined fiercely denounces the whole un- 
savoury business which had grown so fast. 
The “ spirits,” he wrote: 


take up all the idle, lazy, simple people they can 
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entice, such as have professed idleness, and will 
rather beg than work; who are persuaded by 
these Spirits, they shall go into a place where 
food shall drop into their mouths; and being thus 
deluded, they take courage, and are transported. 
Efforts by government and by seaport 
authorities to check the clandestine traffic all 
failed. In Ireland the seamy operations of 
decoys during the Interregnum were par- 
ticularly notorious. The practice spread to 
Germany during the eighteenth century, where 
the ‘‘ Newlanders ”” — sometimes more _in- 
delicately called “ soul-sellers”’ or ‘‘ Dutch 
man-stealers ’’—unscrupulously exploiting the 
superstitious ignorance of the peasantry, per- 
suaded thousands of heads of families to 
exchange their wretchedness for the “ land of 
milk and honey.” Matters were no better after 
American independence. As William Eddis 
wrote in 1792: 
Were the particulars of this iniquitous traffic 
universally divulged, those who have established 
offices in London and in the principal seaports for 
the regular conduct of this business would be 
pointed out to obloquy, and their punishment 
would serve as a beacon to deter the ignorant and 


unwary from becoming victims to the insidious 
practices of avarice and deceit 


The condemnation of such real evils in the 
emigrant trade combined with widespread 
popular fear of crimps and decoys led occasion- 
ally to uncritical and highly-emotional attacks 
also upon the scrupulous and the legitimate. 
Confusion reigned and a legend emerged: the 
unfortunates who left England, it was com- 
monly said, were sold into perpetual servitude 
in the colonies. 

That many emigrants suffered frightful 
agonies on board ship is attested by a wealth of 
evidence. Let one example suffice. In 1654, 
the Unity of London, Captain Jacob Moulson, 
was to carry 200 passengers from Dublin to 
Virginia. Only 53 were, in fact procured, some 
from gaols. But before the Umiry set sail, two 
escaped with the ship’s skiff. “ Another of 
them (being a woman) was vehemently sus- 
pected to be a witch, and for that reason was 
set ashore, the company fearing she might prove 
dangerous to the voyage”; undoubtedly a 
woman of character, for she had terrified the 
trade on at least one previous occasion. In 
September, the Unity got away, only to en- 
counter rough weather and be driven back. 











Let witnesses in the High Court of Admiralty 
continue the story: 


** About the beginning of October [Moulson 
eventually] set sail from Dublin Bay with ship 
and passengers. The following morning [October 
5], a great gale got up, and the force of the gale 
was so strong that the boatswain was swept 


overboard and perished he ship went on, 
however, and met another ship also making for 
Virginia But another storm separated them. 


A third storm arose which was far worse, with 
high seas, lightning, thunder, a blinding wind, 
hail and snow; and the crew and passengers were 
in great fear of their lives. The carpenter’s mate 
declared that the ship was sinking, and all urged 
the captain to make for the nearest land 

Ihe seas washed over the ship’s sides and 
broke some of the fresh-water casks and casks of 
beer, and spoiled some of the bread. There was 
five feet of water in the hold : 
But Captain Moulson continued his course for 
Virginia, and caused the passengers to labour 
continually at the chain pumps and do all that was 
possible for the preservation of the ship and the 
goods in her. And at length, the danger being 
very great, the mariners three or four tmes 
threatened the Master that, if he did not bear up 
for some other port than of Virginia, they would 
make him fast in his cabin, and make for some 
other port for themselves. Whereupon the 
Master himself did steer for the Barbadoes, but 
missing that came in January to Antigua.” 


Thirteen of the passengers died while the bat- 
tered hulk lay in harbour at Antigua; two “ got 
a canoe and therein ran away !”’ the remaining 
thirty-five were sold as servants. Some of the 
crew did private business on the voyage: 
Abraham Clarke, the ship’s carpenter, sold an 
English servant in Antigua for 550 Ibs. of sugar, 


adding that he believed “ no native of Ireland 
would yield so good a rate there !’ 

Here we have in essence some of the main 
causes why the emigrant suffered: storms at 
sea; poor food; superstition, anguish and fear; 
rotten and leaky ships; long delays in harbour 
and long voyages (sixteen to seventeen weeks in 
this instance); greedy ruthless 
captains ; overcrowding above and below decks; 
foul air, no ventilation; lice, disease and death. 
We cannot generalize. 


crews and 


Conditions varied on 
Some were short, undisturbed 
and peaceful; on others the conditions were 
appalling. Washing down the decks regularly 
with vinegar could not check disease in over- 
crowded and under-nourished conditions. Even 
the best “‘ messes ”’ between decks in the early 
eighteenth century only allowed the servant 
sleeping room of 6 ft. by 14 ft. by 2} ft.: and 
the most widely-advertised diets were defective 
in fruit and vegetables. It would appear that 
the mortality rate was high, particularly among 
children and among the German Redemptioners. 
‘ They pack them into the ships as if they were 
herring,” wrote Peter Brunnholtz, the German 
Pastor, in 1750, “‘ and when they arrive, there 
are so many sick and dying among them that it 
is pitiful to behold them.” I would guess, 


every voyage. 


bearing all the known factors in mind, that 
about one in five of those who embarked in 
Europe never reached a safe haven in America. 
Perhaps the rate was higher. 





A planter selling his tobacco; from “‘ A Map of Virginia” by Fry and Fefferson, 1775 











““ Handsome, well-dressed, elegant,” destined to perish 
under the guillotine before he had reached his twenty- 


seventh birthday: SAINT-JUST (1767-1794); 


in the Musée Carnavalet 


drawing 


HE ENGLISH READER IS OFTEN STRUCK by 
the ease with which French writers speak 
of contemporary events in terms 
characters and incidents in the 1789 revolution. 
For example, in 1945 the Bulletin critique du 
livre frangais—a standard reference work— 
published the following comment on a recent 
number of the literary review Confluences. 
“* When Jean Cassou presents a choice of Saint- 
Just’s political maxims, it is no longer with 
literature that we are concerned, but with a 
declaration of one’s absolute devotion to the 
cause of Total Revolution.” 
The comment was justified. In his article on 
Saint-Fust et la Pureté,' Jean Cassou argued that 


1 Confluences, October 1945, pp. 803-813 
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Antoine 


de Saint-Just : 


A FASHIONABLE 
REVOLUTIONARY 


During the past twenty years this 
attractive ill-fated young man has become, 
among partisans of the Left, 
the most fashionable of French 


Here both his 


revolutionary heroes. 


record and his legend are critically re-examined 


By PHILIP THODY 


the immediate task confronting France was the 
continuation of the Revolution strangled at 
Thermidor 1794. Another revolution was 
needed to satisfy its “ thirst for totality ’’ and 
“aspiration to take in the whole universe.” 
“* An impending act of the French people,” he 
wrote, “ can bring Saint-Just back among us.” 
For him, the correct way to inspire the men of 
1945 with the ruthlessness necessary to carry 
out the coming revolution was to study Saint- 
Just’s speech demanding the death penalty for 
Louis XVI. The maxims that followed this 
introduction were indeed incitements to total 
revolution—as, for example, “A Republic 
consists of the absolute destruction of every- 
thing opposed to it” and “ The individual 








good that one does is a palliative.” These 
maxims had recently become common currency 
among Communists and fellow-travelling intel- 
lectuals. The habit of justifying modern revo- 
lutionary methods by appealing to the example 
of Saint-Just had begun in 1938, when the ex- 
Surrealist Pierre Unik had defended the 
Moscow trials in an article consisting almost 
entirely of quotations from  Saint-Just’s 
speeches.” 


Between 1945 and 1947, four selections of 


Saint-Just’s works were published and each 
one was presented by a strong sympathiser 
with the Left Wing.* Neither was this the only 
sign of interest. In an article published in 
Combat in 1944, Albert Camus, at no time 
sympathetic to Communism, quoted with 
approval his remark that “‘ Happiness is a new 
idea in Europe” and argued that the present 
situation needed men as vigorous and uncom- 
promising as Saint-Just. Ten years later, in 
L’Express, André Malraux regretted that the 
Left had never again since 1794 possessed the 
power that Saint-Just had wielded.‘ In 1948 
Jean-Paul Sartre had put the following quota- 
tion from Saint-Just on the cover of his play 
Les Mains Sales: “* We can use the same stones 
to build either a temple or a prison for liberty.” 
The remark in the Bulletin critique referred, in 
fact, to a widespread vogue for Saint-Just, 
which has not yet died out. During the past 
twenty years he has undoubtedly become the 
most fashionable of the French revolutionaries. 

One of the reasons for this vogue, at least 
during the immediate post-war period, is the 
apparent ease with which the France of 1945 


*Commune, March 1938, pp. 936-944. ‘La 
Révolution ne dévorera pas ses enfants mais Ses 
ennemis 

* These were: Le Gouvernement révolutionnaire 


jusqu’a la Paix, Introduction et Notes de Jacques 
Gaucheron. Editions Raison d’Etre, 1945. Saint- 
Just: Théoricien de la Révolution. Introduction et 
Notes par Charles Vellay, Jaspard (Monaco), 1946 
Introduction also published in the Communist 
literary newspaper Les Lettres Frangaises, March 29th, 
1946). Introduction aux Oeuvres de Saint-Fust, Jean 
Gratien, Editions de la Cité Universelle, 1946 
Saint-Fust, Pages Choisies, Introduction de Jean 
Cassou (cf. Note (1) ), Editions du Point du Jour, 
1947. A further selection was published in 1955 by 
the Editions Sociales in the series Les Classiques du 
Peuple. All present-day commentators take their 
texts from the definitive edition of Saint-Just’s works 
established by Charles Vellay in 1908 
* L’Express, January 15th, 1955 
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could be identified with the France of 1793 and 
1794. In 1945, in a popular book on the 
Jacobins, Gaston-Martin put forward the idea 
that the Resistance movement was essentially 
Jacobin in nature and inspiration—an attempt 
to combine war against a foreign enemy with an 
internal revolution—and that Frenchmen had 
but to look at their own past to discover how a 
revolution should be conducted. 

It was, in particular, the intellectuals who 
admired Saint-Just; they pointed out how 
every aspect of his career illustrated the way in 
which a good revolutionary should act. His 
youth—he was guillotined before his twenty- 
seventh birthday—had been no obstacle to his 
achieving power and understanding the needs 
of the revolution. Saint-Just was born on 
August 25th, 1767, and brought up principally 
at Blérancourt, in the east of France; his 
early years were marked by an intense en- 
thusiasm for action and by a desire to devote 
himself completely to the revolution. By 1790 
he was lieutenant-colonel in the National 
Guard, and led the delegation from Bléran- 
court to Paris for the Féte de la Fédération in 
the same year. Before this, in 1789, he had 
published anonymously his satirical and con- 
ventionally obscene poem Organt, a more or 
less open imitation of Voltaire’s La Pucelle, 
which has since been abundantly commentated. 
The poem’s principal interest lies in the indica- 
tion that it gives of Saint-Just’s contempt for 
the ancien régime, and of his confidence in his 
own will-power. “J'ai vingt ans: j’ai mal fait: 
je pourrais faire mieux,” is the line that he 
placed at the beginning of the poem, and a 
motto that he lived out fully. 

Because of his age, Saint-Just could not be 
elected to the Assemblée Législative in August 
1791, and had to wait until September 1792 
before, aged barely twenty-five, he became a 
member of the Convention. From that date 
onwards his career was violent, rapid and in- 
tense, and its abrupt ending under the guil- 
lotine in July 1794 made it into one of the 
shortest of all active political lives in history. 
After his speech, on November 13th, 1792, 
demanding that Louis XVI should be judged 
as an enemy and the very symbol of tyranny 
and criminal usurpation—‘* No-one can reign 
innocently ’’ was a phrase from this speech that 














The 1X Thermidor An II 


Saint-JFust and their associates had taken refuge, having been declared traitor 


1794). 


of the Convention. 


created a new climate in the problem of the 
King’s trial—he was famous throughout Paris, 
and even the Girondins were so impressed by 
his ability that they attempted to attract him 
into their ranks. He was, however, already a 
sworn friend of Robespierre, and was soon 
actively engaged in drawing up the new Jacobin 
constitution of 1793. Officially promulgated on 
June 24th, 1793, this constitution was never in 
fact applied; and it was Saint-Just who was at 
least apparently responsible for this. His speech 
of October 1oth, 1793—That the Provisional 
Government of France is Revolutionary until 
Peace—argued that the immediate need was a 
strong and determined government, and that 
the establishment of democracy should be 
postponed until the revolution was out 
danger. This speech—possibly the first expres- 
sion of what was later to become the Leninist 
doctrine of the seizure of power by a revolu- 
tionary élite and the relegation of democracy 
to the future—was given a special edition in 
1946, with a preface in which Jacques Gau- 
cheron argued that “ Saint-Just’s voice can 
still be listened to with profit” and inspire 


of 


The Hotel de Ville, or Maison Commune, 
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in which Robespierre, 
, attacked by the forces 


Engraving after C. Monnet 


modern political action. Saint-Just’s apology 
for the Terror as indispensable to the Reign of 
Virtue—‘‘ What would they have who wish for 
neither Terror nor Virtue ? ’’—was an obvious 
precedent to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
which inevitably preceded the classless society. 
With none of Danton’s corruption or humanity, 
and little of Robespierre’s bourgeois cult of 
the supreme being, Saint-Just appeared the 
ideal revolutionary. 

Taken by itself, as it was by his admirers, 
Saint-Just’s career could be shown as having 
decisively influenced the course of events— 
particularly in the trial of Louis XVI—and as 
providing a perfect example of how a revolu- 
tionary should act. It was he, even more than 
Robespierre himself, who had shown that one 
should not hesitate to shed blood—even that 
of fellow-revolutionaries—provided that it 
served the cause. In the trials whereby Robe- 
spierre established the final version of the 
Jacobin dictatorship, Saint-Just had taken on 
what was, on a later occasion and in a different 
revolution, to be the réle of Vyshinsky. It was 
he who on July 8th, 1793, had presented the 

















Rapport contre les Girondins, and who again, on 
March 13th, 1794, presented the Rapport sur 
les Factions de l Etranger which led the Héber- 
tistes to the guillotine: he who, on March 17th 
of the same year, presented the rapport against 
Hérault de Séchelles, and on March 31st against 
Danton and Desmoulins. In each case—as his 
twentieth-century admirers have pointed out— 
he was little concerned with the problem of 
whether the accused were legally guilty. What 
interested him was their moral culpability—or, 
as a particularly orthodox Marxist might express 
it, with the objective of the 
Revolution. 

In the twentieth-century mythology of the 
revolution, Saint-Just became more than 
Robespierre’s éminence grise. He was a revolu- 
tionary and a leader in his own right, acting, 
deciding, controlling and dominating events in 
accordance with his own ideals and standards. 
Taine’s remark that he was like a living blade, 
striking where it wanted, was quoted not with 
horror but with approval. Ruthlessness was 
the order of the day for the extreme left-wing 
in the France of 1945, as it had been for the 
France of 1793 and 1794. A group of left-wing 


necessities 


literary intellectuals even went to the extent of 


forming, after the Occupation, a Comité Saint- 
Just, with the aim of punishing writers guilty 
of having collaborated with the Germans. 


Saint-Just was for them the perfect example of 


how to cleanse a country of its traitors. 

His military activity, which often seemed to 
interest him more than politics, provided for 
his admirers yet another reason to prefer him 
to Robespierre. Robespierre was a man of com- 
mittees, of parliamentary majorities and civilian 
intrigue. Saint-Just, on the other hand, was 
the revolutionary who was also a man of action, 
a civilian administrator whose physical courage 
had drawn compliments from the soldiers with 
whom he had charged at Fleurus. His physical 
bravery, which even his most extreme right- 
wing detractors have never called into question, 
was accompanied by a genius for organization. 
In autumn 1793 and in spring 1794, he was 
sent, at his own request, on missions to the 
army. In 1793, he imposed heavy taxes on the 
rich of Strasbourg to provide food and clothing 
for the army, and did not hesitate to shoot any- 
one who failed to observe correct military 
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As well as an impassioned dem¢ 4@, SAINT-JUST wa 
a military man of action, He pnysicai urage had 
drawn compliments from the soldier ith whom he had 
harged at Fleuru After A. Lacauchi 
discipline. Tradition relates how ke had a 
soldier shot for having his mistress in the 


trenches with him, and how, when told that 
some of those whom he had arrested for treason 
might be innocent, replied: ““ The blind man 
who seeks for a needle in a bundle of hay, 


seizes the whole bundle.” What was most 
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The Battle of Fleurus, where Marshal Fourdan defeated the invading Austrians and Saint-Fust did 


distinguished service. 


important was that this ruthlessness—coupled 


with his ability to deal with the details of 


military administration—produced results. His 
visit to the Army of the Rhine in 1793 cul- 
minated in the victory of Wissembourg on 


December 27th, and his mission to the Army of 


the North in 1794 in that of Fleurus on 
June 16th. 

This aspect of Saint-Just’s character, which 
most historians attribute to family tradition 
since his father had been a regular officer before 
the Revolution, inspired Jean Gratien to write 
a hysterically incomprehensible preface to a 
selection from his works published in 1947. 
For Gratien, the only characters comparable to 
Saint-Just, in strength of will and ability to 
unite thought and action, were Christ and 
Lenin—and the latter was, in fact, pale in 
comparison. Saint-Just’s prowess in the 
military field had already allowed Michelet to 
suggest that only he ‘“‘ would have been 
sufficiently strong to make the sword tremble 
before the law ” and save the Revolution from 
Napoleon’s military dictatorship. Saint-Just’s 
actions lent themselves very well to this par- 


Print in the Bibliotheque National 


ticular interpretation—favoured by the Com- 
munists as an ideological argument against de 
Gaulle—for he had consistently refused to 
use the prestige acquired through his military 
successes to acquire greater political power. 
Shortly after his return to Paris, with the 
victory of Fleurus in his pocket, he was 
arrested together with Robespierre and _ his 
group of friends, at the coup d’état of the 9th 
Thermidor (July 27th, 1794). That night, 
General Hanriot came very near to overthrow- 
ing the Convention and saving Robespierre. 
Had Saint-Just been prepared to act with his 
usual vigour and determination, it is quite 
probable that he could have helped Hanriot to 
succeed, saved his own life and that of Robe: 
spierre, and used his prestige to establish the 
Jacobin dictatorship on a firm military footing. 
Yet, for some reason, he did nothing, and 
allowed himself to be arrested without any 
show of resistance, merely remarking as he 
read the Declaration of the Rights of Man when 
he was about to be guillotined: “ And yet it 
was I who did that.” It may be, as some of his 
biographers have suggested, that this final 











resignation was due to a weariness with the 
world and with politics and to his constant 
obsession with suicide; but it is also an attitude 
that expresses a definite opinion on the sub- 
ordination of military to political power. 
Here, as elsewhere, Saint-Just was the ideal 
revolutionary. 

The evolution of Saint-Just’s thought on 
matters of political and economic legislation 
can also be represented as a model of the 
correct adaptation of the good revolutionary 
to a changing situation. In 1791, his first 
officially published work, L’Esprit de la 
Révolution en France, showed that he was pre- 
pared to accept constitutional monarchy as the 
basic achievement of the revolution. It 
compared to the ideal of a Spartan Republican 
dictatorship expressed in the posthumous 
Fragments sur les Institutions Républicaines, an 
extremely mild work; and the immense differ- 
ence between the two indicates the extent of 
Saint-Just’s political development. As the 
situation changed and opened the way to new 
and greater revolutions in the social structure, 
so Saint-Just’s thought followed it. His actions 
in the field of economics are less promising to 
the Marxist historian, but show, nevertheless, 
a definite movement to the Left. In October 
1792, he defended the Girondist theory of free 
trade, and demanded only that measures should 
be taken to maintain the Assignar at its official 
value. By February 1794, however, he had 
changed sufficiently to introduce the Décrets de 
Ventdése, one of the first attempts to create an 
economic, as distinct from a purely political, 
revolution. When it became quite clear, after 
1946, that the French bourgeoisie—like the 
Thermidorian reaction which executed Saint- 
Just and Robespierre—had successfully stifled 
yet another revolution, comments on Saint- 
Just began to take on a nostalgic and defeatist 
air. Once again the purity of revolution had 
been defeated by economic self-interest and by 
compromise. 


1S, 


II 
What first strikes a foreign observer in this 
vogue for Saint-Just is the extreme openness 
with which his Communist and fellow-travel- 
ling admirers announced their intentions. As 
Mr. Talmond has shown in his Origins of 
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Totalitarian Democracy,’ the Jacobins did go 
some way towards establishing a one-party 
police state of a modern type. It ts quite clear 
from the comments which certain French 
intellectuals made on Saint-Just between 1938 
and 1948, that such was precisely their own 
intention. Even when one considers that 
totalitarianism of the Left had not quite the 
same bad odour in 1945 as it has 
acquired, the lack of any attempt to disguise 
such an ambition is rather surprising. Yet the 
open preaching of the Leninist doctrine of the 
seizure of power by an élite, and of the estab- 


since 


lishment of a dictatorship to secure democracy, 
is less naive than it first appears if one sees 1t 
as part of this French tendency to interpret the 
present in terms of the revolutionary past. In 
1848, certain revolutionaries news- 
paper called Le Robespierre; the Commune of 
1871 was inspired, at least in part, by the 
memory of the to a 
foreign invader by the first Commune of 1792; 
and the Resistance movement of 1941-1944 
has been represented as “ the most authentic 
and legitimate descendant of the great Jacobin 
tradition.”’® The revolutions of the nineteenth 
century—unsuccessful from a socialist point of 
view—exacerbated rather than calmed the 
longing of French progressives for a genuine 
revolution. From 1941 onwards, it was more 
possible than at any other time in France since 
1871 to be both an enthusiastic revolutionary 
and a patriot. Home-grown tyrannies are, at 
least in the abstract, more bearable than those 
imposed by a foreign invader, and can be more 
easily justified. By referring to Saint-Just 
rather than to Lenin in their defence of left- 
wing dictatorship, Cassou, Gaucheron, Vellay 
and Unik were following a well-established 
tradition. These writers, it true, were 
romantic rather than scientific revolutionaries. 
To the scientifically orthodox Marxist, Saint- 
Just is no more a genuine revolutionary than 
Robespierre or Danton. 

The most important contribution to the 
study of the French Revolution in the light of 
Marxist thought—Daniel Gueérin’s Bourgeots 
et Bras Nus (1946)—scorns the idea that the 
Décrets de Ventése represented a real attempt 


issued a 


successful resistance 


1S 


Secker and Warburg, 1952 


* Gaston-Martin, op. cit., p. 112 
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at economic revolution, and considers the 
Jacobin dictatorship as directed as much 
against the proletariat, or bras nus, as against 
the aristocratic enemies of the revolution. If 


Saint-Just is to be taken as a forerunner of 


modern revolutions, then it must be for his 
spirit rather than for his objective contribution 
to the proletarian revolution. He is the psycho- 
logical type required by a revolution that wishes 
to succeed rather than a Marxist-Leninist 
avant la lettre. As such, he can be, and is, 
studied by those who criticize totalitarianism 
because of the ideas it presupposes rather than 
for any economic that may 
make it necessary. For it is not only the apo- 
logists, but also the critics of totalitarianism, 
who find Saint-Just the most significant of all 
the figures of the French Revolution. Both 
Albert Camus’s criticism of Communist totali- 
tarianism in L’Homme révolté (1951) and 
Bertrand d’Astorg’s explanation of right-wing 
terrorism in terms of an explosion of man’s 
primitive instincts, /ntroduction au monde de la 


class-motivation 


ion of Loui 
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al 


XVI. Engraving 


Terreur (1945), take Saint-Just as the proto- 
type of the phenomenon they are describing. 
It is essentially because of the ease with which 
he can be studied as an apologist of totali- 
tarianism that Saint-Just enjoys his present 
vogue. 

Saint-Just himself, 
tionaries, 
would 


like 
ot 
form 


his fellow-revolu- 
revolution that 
of government 
than of one that would revive the past virtues 
of the classical world. Lycurgus, Sparta, 
Demosthenes, the Tarpeian Rock, Cato, Grac- 
chus, and Brutus recur continually in his 
speeches and writings, and are clearly the 
sources of his inspiration. 


thought less a 


create a new 


Before coming to 
Paris in 1792, he wrote to his friend Daubigny 
that “ if Brutus does not kill others, he will kill 
himself.” In his posthumous Fragments sur les 
Institutions Républicaines it is to the example of 
Athens and Rome that he appeals in order to 
justify his theory of the prime importance of 
“insututions.” “In Athens and Rome, there 
were many institutions. I believe that the more 





institutions there are, the more free the people 
will be. There are few in Monarchies, and still 
fewer in despotisms.”’ Clearly, Saint-Just did 
not think of himself as trying to establish what 
both his critics and admirers consider as a 
totalitarian state—‘‘ un despotisme.” 

Nevertheless, the type of state that he en- 
visaged would have allowed very little expres- 
sion of individual liberty. There would have 
been very little private life. Each man would 
be obliged to come forward every year and 
declare who were his friends. If they had 
changed since the previous year, then he had to 
explain why. If aman committed a crime, his 
friends would be banished. Saint-Just wrote 
that “a people’s liberty is in its private life: 
this you must not disturb.” But the next 
sentence destroys the liberalism implicit in the 
preceding one by recommending punishment, 
not for those who commit specific crimes, but 
for all who are “ méchants et ingrats”’—a 
category to be determined presumably by the 
government. By the side of many practical 
suggestions—in particular, that the assignats 
should be immediately withdrawn from circula- 
tion—there is in this last work of Saint-Just an 
attempt to create an ideally virtuous state, 
which will be characterized above all by the 
unity of opinion of all its inhabitants. This is 
the genuinely totalitarian aspect of Saint-Just’s 
political thought, as distinct from his actions, 
and it is significant that both his admirers and 
his critics should have so far passed it over in 
silence. But both his thought and his actions 
have another dimension that makes them more 
than the apology and demonstration of revolu- 
tionary dictatorship; and it is here that the real 
interest and originality of Saint-Just are to be 
found. 

Ill 

Saint-Just, the handsome, well-dressed, 
elegant revolutionary, whose lightning poli- 
tical career lasted barely twenty months and 
finished under the guillotine before he was 
twenty-seven, is a highly attractive and roman- 
tic figure. In 1922, Marie Lenéru published 
what might be considered the first example of 
Saint-Just hagiography, and represented him 
as the spirit of energy and will-power. Recently, 
however, such a view has become distinctly less 
fashionable, and the tendency has been to 
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represent Saint-Just as a martyr rather than 
a leader. 

Albert Ollivier’s Saint-Fust ou la Force des 
Choses’ maintains the thesis expressed in its 
title that Saint-Just was in the last analysis as 
much ruled by circumstances as any ordinary 
politician. With a highly rhetorical preface by 
André Malraux, it is a detailed attempt to 
explain Saint-Just in terms of the day-to-day 
practical politics of a time of confused nego- 
tiations and ad hoc decisions. For both Barére 
and Levasseur, contemporary observers who 
saw the events from close to,* Saint-Just was 
far more the inspirer than the disciple of Robe- 
spierre; and Ollivier quotes Levasseur’s remark 
that in any difference of opinion it was always 
Robespierre who gave way, and never Saint- 
Just. While he accepts this as a correct 
summing-up of the relationship between the 
two men, Ollivier is more interested in the way 
in which they differed, and in the fact that 
Saint-Just was of a far more accommodating 
nature than Robespierre. Indeed, throughout 
the $49 pages of his book, Ollivier defends the 
idea that Saint-Just’s intransigence and ruth- 
lessness were in fact only qualities that the 
situation forced upon him. His speech against 
Louis XVI, so long admired as the model of 
unanswerable arguments adopted for motives 
of pure idealism, is for Ollivier merely the way 
in which Saint-Just responded to the needs of 
1792. The old system of government was out- 
moded, and a clear-cut decision was required 
to assure Europe of what the new revolu- 
tionary attitude really was. The accusation of 
Louis XVI was essentially a tactical manoeuvre, 
and only to a very slight extent inspired by 
ideology. He points out that Saint-Just’s speech 
against the Girondins was notable for its 
moderation, and that it was only when their 
persistent Royalist intrigues left him no 
alternative that Saint-Just was obliged to 
attack the Heébertistes in 1794. His speech 
demanding Revolutionary Government untl 
Peace was the product of the need to choose 
between dictatorship and anarchy. It is sadly 
and with reluctance, according to Ollivier, that 


* Gallimard, 1944. 

* Cf. E-N. Curtis 
spierre, 1935. 
Saint-Just. 
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Saint-Just then announced his famous maxim 
that “‘ those who cannot be ruled by justice 
must be ruled by the sword.”” Terror was an 
inescapable fatality for Saint-Just, not a 
deliberately chosen weapon. Such is the theme 
of Ollivier’s book, which shows Saint-Just con- 
stantly attempting to reach compromises with 
the various factions, and resigning himself to 
eliminating them only when he had no other 
choice. His missions to the army, the ferocity 


with which he imposed taxes on the citizens of 


Strasbourg and enforced rigid military dis- 
cipline were likewise dictated by the demands 
of the situation—an efficient and reasonably 
well-equipped army. When, finally, Saint-Just 
admits defeat, allows himself to be interrupted 
in the speech that he had written to defend 


Robespierre, and plays no part in the events of 


the night of July 27th (9 Thermidor), it is 
because he has seen that the situation is so 
hopeless that no further resistance to the force 
of circumstances is possible. 

The idea of Ollivier’s book is not new— 
indeed it is much more clearly demonstrated 


in E. N. Curtis’s Saint-Just Colleague of 
Robespierre—and the detail with which he 


presents his evidence is often rather confusing, 
but the book was nevertheless very successful 
in France. Saint-Just’s career, and in par- 
ticular Ollivier’s interpretation of it, was still 
considered relevant to the immediate political 
situation. To explain both the ruthlessness and 
the failure of a revolutionary in terms of in- 
escapable circumstances suited the disillusion- 


ment of the intellectual Left-Wing—and of 


French political life generally—in the mid- 
fifties. 
revolution implicit in the book. Men bring 
into being movements which rapidly escape 
from their own control. Revolutions are begun 
by moderates before their uncontrollable deve- 
lopment carries the extremists forward into 
power, and dictates their policy to them. The 
oppressive measures employed to protect the 
revolution cannot be relaxed without opening 
the door to counter-revolution, and the 
machinery established by men takes control 
over their actions. This is a tempting inter- 
pretation of the movement of the French 
revolution up to July 1794, and of the particular 
phase which coincided with Saint-Just’s life in 


In addition, there is a whole theory of 
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this manner. Such speculations also point to 
one of the main ambiguities in Marxist thought. 
On the one hand, they refute the Marx who 
claimed that it is men who make history, not 
history which uses men for its own ends. On 
the other, they confirm the Marx who insisted 
that a historical situation must be ripe before 
it can be fully exploited in a revolutionary way. 
The canonization of a revolutionary like Saint- 
Just is, for the Marxist, a dangerously two- 
edged weapon, which can all too easily be 
turned against him. 

Ollivier gave his book an extra resonance by 
attempting Saint-Just as dominated by the 
absurdity of human life and of the need to find 
a reason for living. Phrases like “ /a condition 
humaine”? recur almost as frequently as_his- 
torical events; and it is clear that Ollivier has 
been influenced by the contemporary philo- 
sophical writings of Sartre, Malraux and 
Camus. It is the metaphysical aspect of Saint- 
Just’s career, the mystery of his silence at 
Thermidor—why did he, the man of action, 
not join Hanriot in the coup d’état that would 
have overthrown the Convention ?—the diffi- 
culty of explaining him in purely eighteenth- 
century terms, that appeal to the present-day 
French mind. In him are incarnated the 
problems of 1945 and 1958: is it just to attempt 
to transform a. society by force, and, more 
important, is it in fact possible to do so? A 
study of French writing on him since the war 
is an almost perfect example, in miniature, of 
the way in which the writing of history can 
reflect changes in contemporary atmosphere. 
The popularity of Saint-Just is explicable in a 
society whose intellectuals are obsessed with 
the idea of revolution in both its political and 
metaphysical manifestations; and he seems, to 
many observers, to be the purest expression of 
these problems. In 1859, the second full- 
length study of his work was confiscated by the 
police as immoral and tending to disturb the 
public peace.* If in present-day France he 1s 
considered less dangerous, it is possibly because 
the powers that be have perceived that en- 


thusiastic studies of revolutionaries are less 
influential than /a force des choses. 
*Ernest Hamel: Histoire de Saint-JFust, 1859 


Written in reply to Fleury’s book published in 185§2, 
attacking Saint-Just and the Revolution generally. 











The Northern Campaign of the ’45 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE WAR 


A new study of the Jacobite rising, and of the complex pattern of 


local interests 


that helped to determine the conduct of the Scottish clan-leaders 


By R. J. ADAM 


HE FORTY FIVE, as is well known, was a 
Scottish rising. It is not always remem- 
bered that it was a rising m Scotland 
rather than a rising of Scotland. The basis of 
Jacobite strength in Great Britain dwindled 
rapidly during the thirty years after the 
attempt of 1715. Three heralds might pro- 
claim King James VIII and III at the Mercat 
Cross of Edinburgh in September 1745—and 
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have their salaries stopped in consequence; but 
it would be difficult to point to any single area 
in Northern England, or in Scotland south of 
the Forth, that provided more than a handful 
of men for Prince Charles Edward’s army. 
The localized nature of Scottish Jacobitism 
is also very obvious. The lowlands of Perth- 
shire and Angus, the north-eastern counties of 
Aberdeen and Banff, both produced significant 














contingents; but, from first to last, the success 
of the Forty Five hinged on the ability of these 
Highland clan chiefs who “ came out” to keep 
their followers together. On the other hand, 
clan loyalties were not straightforward. Not all 
Camerons followed the Gentle Locheil—his 
own brother was among the absentees; and one 
Campbell laird fought for the Stuarts. Some 
chiefs and their clans parted company; the 
most pro-Hanoverian of all, the Laird of 
Macleod, was deserted by many of his name. 
The composition of the last Jacobite army can- 
not be explained in simple terms. 

There are, however, some fixed points to 
help elucidate the story. Sir James Fergusson 
has recently drawn attention to the part played 
by the family of Argyll and the Clan Campbell. 
Over 2,000 followers of the Duke of Argyll 
served in arms on the Hanoverian side. They 
garrisoned the western approaches to Fort 
William; some of them fought at Culloden; 
and they shared in the police action that 
followed the end of the rising. 

There was also another Highland area where 
the Jacobites received little support—the Far 
North, beyond the line of the River Ness. 
Unlike Argyll, it was no homogeneous clan 
territory, dominated by a single great family. 
In its diversity it was perhaps more typical of 
contemporary Scotland; for it illustrated clearly 
the real nature of Scottish loyalties, and the 
tremendous importance of the influence and 
connections ” of individual chiefs and great 
men. The Far North had always tended to 
take a line of its own. Munroes, Rosses, Suther- 
lands and Mackays had never been prominent 
in risings against established government. This 
has sometimes been ascribed to a “* Protestant ” 
sympathy, for which there is certainly some 
evidence. Munroes and Mackays had been 
prominent among the Scots who fought for 
Gustavus Adolphus; and Earl John of Suther- 
land was the first to sign the National Covenant 
in 1638. But there is evidence to suggest that 
personal opinions mattered a good deal. Thus, 
the Earl of Sutherland’s men were out in 1685 
to oppose Argyll’s attempted rising on behalf 
of Monmouth; three years later, the same men 
were holding Inverness against Graham of 
Claverhouse, in opposition to the house of 
Stuart which a short time before they had 
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been defending. A reluctance to follow the 
lead of the more turbulent Central Highlands 
may have been as important as any abstract 
zeal for religion. 

The events of the Fifteen reinforce this 
view, and suggest that the all-important 
element in the Northern situation was the 
attitude of the local notables. One important 
chief, the Marquess of Seaforth, rose in 1715 
with his Mackenzies, and seized Inverness. 
Earl John Roy (the “ Red Earl”) of Suther- 
land was sent against him as Lord-Lieutenant 
of the northern counties. He rallied the 
Munroes, Mackays and Frasers—under the 
somewhat doubtful leadership of the cele- 
brated Simon Lord Lovat; many of the 
Frasers actually fought on the Jacobite side. 
There was some fighting; but, in the end, Sea- 
forth was cut off from his confederates to the 
south, and surrendered on terms which were 
in sharp contrast to those offered by Cumber- 
land after Culloden. The campaign had been 
simply one more episode in the rivalries of a 
small group of great men, who could call on 
armed strength as well as on money and 
‘* influence.” It was to do away with the dis- 
turbing implications of such a situation that 
the Forty Five was followed by the proscrip- 
tion of the Highland dress, the abolition of the 
hereditary jurisdictions, and a really effective 
disarmament. The days when an Earl of 
Sutherland could lead 1,600 men across the 
Beauly river on the ice, as Earl John did in his 
pursuit of Seaforth, were numbered after 
Culloden. It mattered little in 1746 that a great 
many Highlanders had fought for the House of 
Hanover: those who had fought for the House 
of Stuart had done enough to show what 
might have happened if the French had sup- 
ported the venture effectively, and all High- 
landers suffered in consequence. 

But the old order still obtained on August 
29th, 1745, when General John Cope marched 
his column into Inverness. Behind him the 
central Highlands were stirring, and the new 
military road through Atholl lay open to an 
army coming in from the west. On the very 
day Cope reached Inverness, Prince Charles 
was at Dalwhinnie, with an open road ahead of 
him to Edinburgh. Cope had failed to stamp 
out the rebellion at its outset; he had had, in 














fact, little chance of doing so, for his army was 
small, raw, and unprepared for mountain war- 
fare. Now he had run for the safety of a sea- 
port, and the help and advice of the greatest 
single Hanoverian asset in the Highlands— 
Lord President of the Court of Session Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden. 

Much has been written of Duncan Forbes, 
a man with some of the qualities of a statesman 
and the courage to stand up to Cumberland. 
More important from our point of view, he was 
a man who knew the lairds and chiefs of the 
North intimately, who had a gift for the careful 
handling that they required, and who was un- 
equivocally anti-Jacobite. The history of the 
Forty Five in the North is the story of his 
struggle to raise a Highland coalition as large 
as that of Prince Charles. This he was at 
length able to do; it was hardly his fault that 
the military skill and resolution of his forces 
were not equal to his own political competence. 

Forbes was in Edinburgh on August 8th, 
1745, when the first word of the Prince’s rising 
reached the capital. The next day he was on 
his way north to his own home outside 
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Inverness. By the 15th he was installed in 
Culloden House, entertaining the slippery Lovat 
to dinner, and listening to his extravagant protes- 
tations of loyalty. All through the months 
ahead, the attitude of the Frasers was to be the 
most worrying factor in Forbes’ calculations. 
Kenneth Lord Fortrose, the heir to the attainted 
title of Seaforth, was no great enthusiast for 
the government, but, like many another chief, 
was unwilling to run the risk of a second disaster 
to his family. The Munroes could be relied 
upon; and William Earl of Sutherland and 
George Lord Reay (the chief of the Mackays), 
though not on the best of terms with each 
other, were never Jacobite in sympathy. Only 
from Lovat, and from the cadet Mackenzie 
house of Cromartie, was danger likely. It was 
the Lord President’s task to keep these various 
great families in play, if possible to induce 
them to bring their “ names and countries ” 
out on the Hanoverian side, and, at the very 
least, to prevent them rising for the Stuarts. 
Isolated from support except by sea, he 
represented in his own person organized 
government north of the Grampians—a govern- 
ment for the moment without the force to 
make itself obeyed. 

Circumspection was necessary in the open- 
ing stages. The Jacobites had their eyes fixed 
further south; but they had many sympathizers 
all over Scotland, and their agents moved freely 


everywhere. The dangerous Coll Macdonald of 


Barrisdale, one of the first to join the Prince, 
was active in the north-west during September 
and October. 
Sutherland, on October 7th, that Barrisdale 
was on his way to Assynt “ on private business.” 
The writer guessed that he was looking for 
recruits; but was sure that he would not 
‘cause disturbance in your lordship’s country 
because his amity is assured.”” Ten days later, 
the same informant was reporting to Forbes 
that Barrisdale had, in fact, been recruiting in 
Assynt, that he had had many promises, but 
that all but 30 of his men had deserted when 
the supplies of whisky ran out. The uncertainty 
of the times was well shown when a prominent 
Jacobite could move so openly and be at such 
pains to avoid offending a known pro-Hano- 
verian nobleman. In the same way, Forbes 
found it politic to accept Lovat’s disclaimers 
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after an affair on the night of October 15th, 
when a party of Frasers raided Culloden House 
and attempted to capture his own person. The 
position clearly demanded a good deal of 
patience. 

Meanwhile, the organization of an army 
went ahead. Forbes had little, after Cope went 
south again, but blank commissions for the 
officers of 20 independent companies of 100 
men each. He had few arms and little money. 
Some were brought in by sea in mid-August as 
a precaution; but no more followed until 
October 31st, when 1,500 stands of arms and 
£4,000 appeared. Nor was it easy to find 
troops. The Disarming Acts which had fol- 
lowed the Fifteen had borne hardly on the pro- 
Hanoverian clans; and both officers and men 
were reluctant to hazard their own weapons 
again. Pay was generally in arrears, food and 
essential supplies often being secured only by 
the personal expenditure he loyalist great 
men. When the whole business was over, the 
Earl of Sutherland was some £8,000 out of 
pocket; and there is nothing to suggest that he 
was ever repaid; Forbes and others were in no 
better position. 

The rising gathered way in October and 
November; and Forbes’ efforts had to keep 
pace with it. On October roth, the not over- 
competent John Earl of Loudoun came by sea 
to take command of a detachment of his own 
regiment and the independent companies, with 
instructions to take Forbes’ “advice and 
consent ” in all matters. The raid on Culloden 
on October 15th was a danger signal; and the 
companies were ordered to assemble at Inver- 
ness as quickly as possible. In all, 18 of the 20 
companies provided for were eventually en- 
rolled; the most important contingents were 
provided by the Munroes, Sutherlands, 
Mackays and by the Macleods from Skye. Two 
leaders only were unwilling to come forward. 
Lovat continued to hedge until the last possible 
minute, alleging difficulty in restraining his son 
from going over to the other side. Lord 
Cromartie refused the offer of a company for 
his son to command. Family jealousies may 
have had a hand in this, for the appointment of 
the subaltern officers had been assigned to 
Lord Fortrose of the older Mackenzie branch. 
Whatever the reason, Cromartie marched south 
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in early November, with a contingent from the 
west coast of Ross; the young Master of Lovat 
followed him a month later with the Frasers. 

It was easier for Forbes and Loudoun to 
raise troops than to make them an efficient 
force; and the correspondence of the leaders is 
full of references to the problems of desertion, 


uncertain food and pay, and the lack of adequate 


arms. The few operations attempted do not 
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show the pro-Hanoverian Highlanders in a 
very favourable light. It comparatively 
simple to bring Lovat into Inverness under 
open arrest, as security for the good behaviour 
of his clan; but a plan to clear the north-east 
and garrison Aberdeen failed ignominiously at 
Inverurie on December 23rd, when the young 
Lord Lewis Gordon routed Macleod in a night 
action and captured the great Donald Ban 


was 











Maccrimmon, the king of all pipers. The ease 
with which the aged Lovat slipped out of 
captivity, and the fiasco of the “ Rout of Moy,” 
when more than 1,000 men were held off by a 
dozen, point to the fact that the temper of the 
Hanoverian clans was uncertain. 200 men 
deserted in a night after the Moy episode; and 
Jacobite claims that their opponents had no 
great wish to stand in open battle seem to have 
been justified. 

In a changing strategic situation this fact 
was of considerable importance. The march 
into England had ended neither in success nor 
in disaster; at Falkirk, on January 17th, the 
Jacobites had defeated a regular force; and, 
although their retreat into the Highlands was 
continuing, the fact held little comfort for 
Forbes and Loudoun. For the only remaining 
Jacobite hope was to keep an army in existence, 
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to hold some possible seaport in expectation of 
the long-awaited French help, and to use to 
their own advantage the country that best 
suited their mode of fighting. All of this 
pointed to danger for Inverness and its garrison. 
Forbes and Loudoun cannot have had much 
optimism about the likely consequences. They 
must have expected final victory to go their 
way when Cumberland brought his regular 
army round the east coast; but, before that 
could happen, they had a difficult interval to 
survive, with only their to 
sustain them. 

Loudoun was obviously far from confident. 
A fresh of and money which 
reached Inverness by sea on February 9th was 


own resources 


convoy arms 
never unloaded, so uncertain was the situation; 
and by February 18th with- 
drawing his remaining 1,500 men in some haste 


Loudoun was 
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Culloden House in 1745, eng 


into the Black Isle, under cover of the guns of 


the sloop Speedwell. He was only just in time; 
for the Highland clansmen, who had marched 
across the Grampians with Prince Charles, 
were hard on his heels, and their vanguard 
appeared in time to fire on his boats. A small 
garrison left in Inverness castle surrendered 
rather tamely two days later. 

Once in possession of Inverness, there was 
little reason why the Jacobites should pay much 
attention to the weak and almost demoralized 
Northern levies. Cumberland’s advance was a 
much more serious threat. The persistence 
with which they pursued Loudoun suggests 
that they held strong views about the conduct 
of those who had opposed them in the North; 
in particular, they probably wanted to lay their 
hands on the Lord President and on the Laird 
of Macleod. The collection of supplies from a 
hitherto peaceful district was, in the difficult 
spring period, an additional inducement. 


rraving 
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after a contemporary sketch 


Loudoun and his associates could do little 
by way of opposition. On February 2oth he 
was at Dunskeathness, writing to the Earl! of 
Sutherland that “‘ I would have remained there 
Inverness) but that I found I could be of more 
use to the common cause hear thane there, and 
do not propose to retire any furder except 
necessity oblige me.”’ For all these brave words, 
he was across the Meikle Ferry into Sutherland 
two days later, barely avoiding being cut off 
by the Jacobites. It would be unwise to see 
any deep strategic plan in this. Cumberland 
was not yet in Aberdeen; and the idea of a 
planned decoy action is very unlikely to have 
been in Loudoun’s mind. Indeed, Cumberland 
was so far from considering it that, on March 
7th, he ordered the Northern levies to cross the 
Moray Firth and join the main army at Banff. 
Loudoun had to reply that he had no transport 
for such a voyage. Cumberland was angry, but 
stated at the same time that he had only sum- 


moned Loudoun so that “ they should not have 
to say that we refused making use of their 
assistance.” He wanted, as he made clear, to 
finish the affair “ 
the Highlanders.” 

Isolated and short of supplies, the only hope 
for Forbes and Loudoun lay in holding the line 
of the Kyle of Sutherland and in denying the 
opposition the use of boats for a crossing. This 
was effective enough for a few weeks; but 
eventually the Jacobites managed to collect 
some craft on the Moray coast and slip them 
past the naval patrols in the Moray Firth. 


When the Jacobite commander, the Duke of 


Perth, crossed the Meikle Ferry in these boats 
on March 2oth he met virtually no armed 
resistance. The Sutherland men melted away, 
and the leaders ran for safety. 
Sutherland got away in an old fishing boat a 
bare half-hour before the Jacobites took his 
castle of Dunrobin. Forbes, Loudoun and 
Macleod, caught further inland, had to make a 
hurried and dangerous march to the west 
coast, by way of Strath Oykell to Lochbroom, 
and thence to Lochalsh and the safety of Skye. 
The Lord President was not able to return to 
Inverness until April 26th, ten days after 
Culloden. 

The northern campaign was virtually over. 
When Dunrobin was taken, the battle 
Culloden was only three weeks off, and the 
need to concentrate all available forces was 
becoming evident. But, though most of the 
Jacobites went back to Inverness, Lord 
Cromartie was left with a small command in 
Sutherland. There was at least one good 
reason for this. On March 25th a Jacobite 


without any further use of 
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sloop, the Prince Charles, which had been 
captured from the Navy at Montrose in 
November, was caught in the Pentland Firth 
and forced to run ashore. Her crew and a 
number of officers from France and Spain were 
captured, as was £12,000 in gold. The loss was 
serious enough for Cromartie to be sent out 
in an attempt to recover the money. On his 
return, empty-handed, his force was caught 
split up on the coast near Dunrobin by the 
Sutherland levies. Most of his own regiment 
were captured, and he himself and his officers 
were seized in Dunrobin, where they had taken 
refuge. It was the only piece of credit that the 
independent companies took from the whole 
campaign. 

The next day saw the battle of Culloden, 
and the end of the organized rising. There was 
sull police work for the independent com- 
panies to do, in hunting down fugitives and 
searching for the elusive Prince. Duncan 
Forbes had more to suffer, this time from the 
obtuseness of Cumberland and the inability of 
Englishmen to make any distinction between 
loyal and rebellious Scots. He was to see many 
of his acquaintances proscribed, the Highland 
dress abolished, and the Highlanders disarmed. 
From the point of view of ordered government, 
we may guess that he saw the force of it all. 
The Forty Five had shown, once and for all, 
that no peace could be lasting as long as the 
Highlands lacked firm control. The little 
campaign in the Far North had shown that 
even in the hands of those faithful to the 
government of the day the old Highland 
loyalties and institutions were no_ longer 
adequate foundations for an orderly society. 
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In the summer of 1849, the Austrian forces besieging Vemce decided to put 


into practice a novel and fantastic plan; and Europe had its first experience 


of aerial warfare. 


NE BRIGHT JULY MORNING IN 1849 the 

streets of Venice were crowded with 

people celebrating the Festa of the 
Madonna della Salute. Although the Republic 
was at war, and the city actually under siege by 
the Austrians, all seemed gay and peaceful, 
when suddenly in the Piazetta, on the Molo 
and on the Riva degli Schiavoni hands began 
pointing to the sky. Floating towards the city 
from the direction of the sea and shining in the 
sun were what an American observer, Edmund 
Flagg, described later as “ small cloudlets.” 
Every five minutes or so, more appeared until 
about a score of them “ came swaying slowly 
and majestically on from the Lido.” 








The “ cloudlets”’ were, in fact, balloons 
loaded with bombs. They had been launched 
from Austrian warships anchored outside the 
Lido, and their appearance was not entirely a 
surprise. For a long time, rumour had told of 
the enemy’s novel plan to attack Venice from 
the air, but these reports had been universally 
regarded as fantasy or a joke. When the Vene- 
tuans saw with their own eyes the realization of 
a tale all had believed incredible, the effect was 
profound. In the words of Flagg, who was later 
to be United States Consul in the city, “.. . all 
Venice was assembled in the . . . open public 


places of the city from which an unobstructed 
. gazing into 


view of the sky could be gained. . 
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heaven with open mouths, eyes and ears, in 
curious silence . a 

This was the first attempt to bombard a city 
from the air, and in the light of history it is the 
most significant incident in the story of the 
siege. Yet the ordeal of Venice in 1849 is but a 
little-known paragraph on the page of history 
recording the popular risings that began in 
1848, and the balloon attack is usually not even 
mentioned. 

Venice had been handed over to Austria by 
Napoleon in 1797 by the Treaty of Campo- 
formio, and the Republic of St. Mark 
extinguished, to Wordsworth’s grief and indig- 
nation, but, it would seem, without awakening 
any comparable emotion in the breasts of the 
Venetians themselves. “‘ Venetian indepen- 
dence,” Trevelyan comments drily, “ had no 
hero and no martyr.” There followed a half- 
century of repression under the yellow-and- 
black banner and the white-coated soldiers of 
the Hapsburgs; but in 1848, when the popula- 
tion of much of Europe rose against their 
despotic governments, the Austrian province of 
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“Venetia” also revolted. Under the leader- 
ship of Daniele Manin, a much-respected 
lawyer of Jewish descent, on March 22nd the 
restoration of the ancient Republic was pro- 
claimed, and Manin himself was later elected 
President by acclamation. Although Manin 
was given dictatorial powers, the Republic 
was a model of nineteenth-century liberalism, 
based on freedom, universal brotherhood and 
religious tolerance. 

Under “ Vater” Radetzky, the veteran 
Marshal and eponym of Liszt’s celebrated 
march, the Imperial army gradually regained 
control of the Austrian possessions in Italy, 
and when Charles Albert, King of Piedmont, 
and last ally of the Republic, had been finally 
defeated at Novara in March 1849, Venice 
stood alone. The Assembly nevertheless on 
April 2nd voted for “‘ resistance at all costs.” 

Already blockaded by land, Venice was now 
also shut off from the sea by the Austrian fleet, 
and the siege began in earnest. The people, 
however, remained confident, and on June 30th 
the Assembly rejected a purported Austrian 
offer of terms. Long regarded as the drones 
and frivols of Europe, the Venetians, bereft of 
all allies, and fighting now only with citizen- 
volunteers and a handful of Swiss Protestants 
the Corpo det Cacciatori foiled 
Austrian expectation of a quick’ and easy 
victory, while fever caused the Imperial army 
thousands of casualties. 

During this period of frustration, on June 
16th, there set out for the Italian front an 
officer whose arrival on the scene was a 
decisive event in the history of aerial warfare. 
This almost unknown, but significant, figure 
was Artellerie-Oberleutenant Uchatius, later to 
become Feldmarschallleutenant Freiherr Franz 
von Uchatius. At the time of the siege of 
Venice, he was thirty-seven years old. Pictures 
taken in later life reveal a bearded countenance 
with the burning eyes and gloomy intensity of 
expression that recall a character created by 
Dostoievsky. Nor is the perverse concentra- 
tion of his life or his ultimate fate altogether at 
variance with the uncomfortable but imposing 
creations of the Russian master. 

The few reference books that mention 
Uchatius describe his scientific work for the 
Austrian artillery, his success in fusing bronze 
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and steel (“‘ Uchatius-Bronze”’), and speak, 
somewhat vaguely, of “ other scientific achieve- 
ments ’’—which, incidentally, are found to 
include experiments with moving pictures 
more than a century ago, and the building of a 
“horseless carriage”’ in the 1870’s; but no- 
where in any well-known encylopaedia or bio- 
graphical dictionary is there even a hint that it 
was the misguided genius of this junior officer 
of the Imperial Austrian artillery that first 
devised and practised the fateful art of drop- 
ping bombs from the air. 

As early as 1794, in the Revolutionary wars, 
France had used balloons for military observa- 
tion against the Austrians. Perhaps these older 
aerostatic activities inspired Uchatius; but in 
any event, for some months before his arrival 
in Italy, he and his older brother Josef, who 
was also an artillery officer, had been experi- 
menting at Wiener-Neustadt with the be- 
haviour of balloons in various air currents at 
different heights. Eventually, Uchatius fabri- 
cated a balloon made of writing paper, that 


would carry a bomb weighing 30 lbs. for half 


an hour. A time fuse released the holding 
apparatus of the bomb, which exploded on 
contact. 

Arriving at Malghera with a small number 
of his balloons (and 110 more on the way), 
Uchatius bore witness to the depressing results 
on the army of the surprising Venetian resist- 
ance, the heat, fever, boredom and fleas. The 
Corps Commander, Field-Marshal-Lieutenant 
Count Thurn, and his officers greeted Uchatius 
and his brother “ with jubilation.”” The range 
of the artillery being too short to reach the most 
distant parts of the city, Uchatius was gratified 
to discover that Thurn and his staff saw “ in 
the balloon their means of rescue”; and the 
Archduke Leopold himself received this junior 
officer “‘ very kindly.” 

Then, for several hours each day, while all 
drank lemonade and other iced drinks under 
the shade of a canopy, and a military band in 
the distance played discreetly, the artillery 
Oberleutenant conducted a class for the benefit 
of His Royal and Imperial Highness and a 
respectful group of Generals and engineers, to 
whom he patiently explained his plans for 
balloon warfare. Only the wind paid no atten- 
tion, obdurately and day after day blowing 





from the sea, and so presenting an insuperable 
obstacle to the balloons and an impenetrable 
shield for the hard-pressed island city. 

After slow, sultry days, idled away in explor- 
ing Venice through a telescope, or in long 
boring games of cards with the engineers, 
which the impatient Uchatius found almost in- 
supportable, he decided to transfer his whole 
enterprise to the Adriatic side of the besieged 
city. There, with the aid of the navy, he 
hoped to turn the hostile wind into an ally and 
use it to carry his bomb-balloons from a warship 
on to the heads of the 200,000 rebel Venetians. 

On June 26th he had got aboard the Custozza 
near the Lido, but thereafter he became the 
victim of further hindrances. The wind 
changed; an incompetent officer—and Uchatius 
had little patience with incompetence !—ran 
him aground under the Venetian batteries 
Above all, Admiral Dahlrup, who commanded 
the Austrian ships, soon, it seems, began to 
hate the very word “ balloons.”” He found it 
difficult to provide Uchatius with ships, he 
found himself constantly unwell, and at the 
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slightest indication of bad weather, he found it 
necessary to run for shelter into Trieste— 
“| . dass ist ein grosses Tier, so wie en Admiral ! 
...”” Uchatius growled later in a letter to his 
wife, and in another commented ironically, 
‘** O, dsterreichische Marine, Du bist Dein Geld 
wert !”’ To his small son Lanbaschi he wrote, 


‘ Father has already collected a whole bag of 


shells . . . and other pretty things for you ”’; 


and then returned to the important business of 
preparing his bomb-balloons for the people of 


Venice, children included. 

In the meantime, rumours of the projected 
aerial bombardment began to reach the city. 
Venice was amused. Captain Jean Debrunner, 
the commander of the Swiss volunteers, des- 
cribes the caricatures sold by hawkers of 
* savage-looking ” 
the Emperor—flying in “ comical-shaped bal- 
loons,” and so on. When the attack finally 
came, the Venetians, as already said, were 
astonished, but the best evidence denies the 
existence of any panic. 

It is curious that there is some doubt about 
the exact date when Uchatius succeeded in 
putting his great plan to the test. Debrunner, 
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a reliable witness, mentions July 12th; later 
accounts refer to June 22nd, which, for various 
reasons, impossible. Uchatius himself, 
writing on July 16th, says, “. . . yesterday [my 
italics} I let fly my bullet-laden cylinders over 
the heads of the Venetians...” 

Whatever the exact date, there is little doubt 
but that this, first air raid in the history of the 
world was a material failure. The wind carried 
all the balloons right across the city. acts 
when a small black cloud,” writes Debrunner, 
followed by a feeble detonation indicated that 
the aerial projectile had harmlessly burst, all 
Venice broke out into a simultaneous shout of 
derision and delight.’’ The crowd applauded 
ironically, and when of the bombs 
exploded over the Austrian lines at Mestre, 
there were shouts of * Viva ! Buon 
appetito !”’ 

A number of English and Greek ships, 
which had been in Venice during the air attack, 
were later intercepted in the lagoon by the 
blockading Austrian warships, and_ their 
captains eagerly questioned by Uchatius. The 
seamen tactfully provided vivid details of the 
panic in the city caused by the balloons; and 
one old seaman, although showing no wounds, 
even asserted that he himself had been hit by 
bomb fragments in the Piazza San Marco itself. 
The whole of this marine evidence, indeed, 
bears the marks of a diplomatic fiction, con- 
cocted to gratify the expectations of the 
Austrians. 

The official history of Radetzky’s campaign 
claimed that bombs did fall in the Piazza and 
in a public garden, but more cautiously asserted 
that the chief effect was moral rather than 
material. It is perhaps significant that it is 
German accounts, published long afterwards 
when Count Zeppelin was experimenting with 
his dirigibles, that, more than any others, 
inflate the alleged success of the aerial attack 

Uchatius: was eager to what he 
called his “flying correspondence” with 
Venice, but the Austrian commanders pre- 
ferred to concentrate on a violent artillery 
bombardment. This, with hunger, shortage of 
ammunition and cholera brought about the 
surrender of the city and the extinction of the 
Republic of Saint Mark on August 23rd. 
Manin and thirty-nine others went into exile, 
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and on August 30th the 


banners were unfurled again in Venice. 


black-and-vellow 


Piazza with the badge of victory, the Fe/d- 
zeichen or sprig of evergreen, on their cap- 
fronts; the hoarse German commands roared 
again in the ears of the freedom-loving and 
silently weeping citizens, and cymbals crashed 
as old “ Vater’? Radetzky, the Marshal of the 
Empire, stepped into St. Mark’s to give thanks 
to God for the triumph of despotism. 
Uchatius himself afterwards seems to have 


abandoned his enthusiasm for aerial warfare 


He was regarded as an amiable man, given to 
a friendly game of skittles with his comrades, 
but his chief interest in the world was improv- 


Ihe 
Austrian white coats paraded once more in the 


ing the Austrian artillery, so that it could kill 
and destroy He carried out 
experiments in this field over many years, and 
it ot 


them to have depr 


more efficiently 


was the unaccountable failure some of 


which seems 
that, 


to devising methods for 


essed him 


unduly, so devoted 
taking the 
lives of others, one bright Saturday morning in 
June 1881 he suddenly and tedly to 


his own 


a long 


Career 


primarily 


inexpe . 


Uchatius, as already noted, is remembered 


as a scientific artilleryman Contemporary 


opinion on his initiation of aerial bombing was 
expressed about 1885 by the military seer who 
wrote, 


“such matters do not seem worthy of 


arresting the attention of serious soldiers.” 
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LETTERS TO 


SIR, THE INCORRUPTIBLE 

The article on Robespierre by my friend George 
Rudé is particularly welcome to the English public 
Dr. Rude is right in recalling the rather disgraceful 
treatment meted out by historians to the deputy of 
Arras, and his portrait cannot be considered over- 
partial, though it does perhaps contain some rather 
special pleading, while its author is inclined to give 
Robespierre the benefit of the doubt on a number of 
issues. Some mention, however, should have been 
made of the opposite extreme, of the long line of 
hagiographical histories devoted to the Life and 
Good Works of Saint-Maximilien, a line that begins 
with Babeuf and Buonarroti, and ends with Mathiez 
and, recently, with Bouloiseau and Massin. There 
has often been as much “ legend” on the part of 
the admirers of the Incorruptible as in the works of 
his far more numerous and injudicious detractors. 
Mathiez is a case in point: his judgments on many 
political figures of the Terror period was pungent 
and passionate: “ ce n’était pas un ami de Robespierre,”’ 
and so he had to be consigned to outer darkness; 
Pierre Caron, having dared timidly to defend 
Danton, brought on his head the passionate wrath 
of the redoubtable Franc-Comtois. In the recent 
biographies of Bouloiseau and Massin, one is almost 
tempted to look for an episcopal imprimatur and the 
name of a Lives of the Saints series publisher 
Robespierre could do wrong, and it is misleading to 
judge each one of his colleagues and contemporaries 
by sole reference to his attitude towards “‘ le Fuste.”’ 
There has been, in fact, a two-way legend, and 
Robespierre has become the Saint of 2 kind of 
revolutionary puritanism in which both political and 
temperamental motives have their part. 

“In the last resort, he fell a victim of his own 
ideals, as much as of the machinations of his enemies” 
writes the author. True, certainly. But what of his 
political stupidity, of his insanity, in speaking in 
veiled terms of traitors everywhere, all around him, 
without naming them, so that almost anyone might 
feel himself referred to? Nothing could have been 
more akin to political suicide than his behaviour in 
the weeks before the 9th Thermidor and on that 
fateful day, sulking in his tent, absenting himself for 
weeks from the Committee, only to return to ruin a 
compromise that had been painfully worked out by 
his friends, in a fit of pique. The 9th Thermidor is 
not comprehensible unless it is recognized that to 
many of his contemporaries—some of them excel- 
lent republicans and sincere revolutionaries who 
were to fall as “ martyrs de Prairial” in 1795— 
Robespierre appeared as a monster of unbending 
self-righteousness and conceit: “‘ Robespierre n’ était 
pas commode” said one of these of him after his 
death. He must have been an appalling person to 
work with, and he certainly succeeded in antagoniz- 
ing most of his colleagues as much on personal as on 
fundamental political issues. Perhaps Robespierre 
did have a bad liver; he certainly behaved as if he 
had very littk human understanding, save when 
general issues and moral principles were concerned. 

‘“* Robespierre joined the Committee of Public 
Safety on July 26th, 1793, and for a year and a day, 
he was its most active, experienced and respected 
member.”’ Dr. Rudé is over-stating his case. Robe- 
spierre absented himself from the Committee for 
nearly five weeks, largely out of personal spite. He 
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was certainly the most experienced politician of the 
group, but, save for his legal knowledge, he did not 
have the technical experience of Carnot, Prieur de la 
Céte-d’Or, Lindet. It is in any case very difficult to 
distinguish between the achievements of individual 
members of a Committee, the work of which was 
that of a team. In the absence of minutes, we know 
very little about the personal contribution of each 
member to what was essentially a collective form of 
government, but Robespierre’s signature is not that 
which recurs the most frequently on the Committee’s 
** arrétés.”” His popularity among the revolutionary 
cadres generally is very difficult to assess: his speeches 
were read with as much reverence by sociétés popu- 
laires in the period April 1794-July 1794, after the 
popular movement had been deprived of its leaders, 
its institutions and its spontaneity, as his name was 
the object of stereotyped vilification in post-Thermi- 
dorian congratulatory addresses, but in both cases 
it is a matter largely of an enthusiasm “‘ de commande.” 

His enemies in the Convention were not only 
extreme Terrorists like Fouché, Collot and Tallien 
among the Représentants who had the misfortune 
to incur his disfavour were Chales, Duhem, Isoré, 
Levasseur de la Sarthe, all unimpeachable 
Montagnards. 

It is true that he condemned certain excesses of 
the Terror. But once one admits the principle of 
the Terror as an instrument of revolutionary govern- 
ment, do the physical methods employed and the 
actual number of victims make very much difference ? 
Robespierre had no objection to the principle of 
Terror, but he did not like it to be messy or 
spectacular. 

Something should be said too of Robespierre’s 
obvious ill-faith in accusing revolutionary zealots 
‘“* extremists ’’) of counter-revolutionary intentions, 
simply because he was shocked by their attacks on 
religion and because he believed that atheism and 
republicanism were incompatible Robespierre 
deserves, after all, to go down in history as the 
revolutionary leader who saved France for Catho- 
licism; he was an enemy of rationalism and a con- 
vinced, narrow-minded Deist 

His sacrifice of Danton represented a calculated 
political manoeuvre to offset the effects of the judicial 
murder of the Hébertistes. Both Robespierre and 
Saint-Just, like their colleagues Barére, and Billaud- 
Varenne, participated fully in the Pére Dudieme’ 
iniquitous political trial in which sincere revolu- 
tionaries were deliberately coupled with a few adven- 
turers of uncertain origin. Unless we are prepared to 
believe that Hébert and his fellow accused, several 
of whom he had never seen before, were paid agents 
of Pitt, instruments of a counter-revolutionary plot, 
it is difficult to escape the fact that Robespierre was 
as ruthless as he was unscrupulous when dealing 
with political rivals. 

These are all minor points. For better or for 
worse, Robespierre has become so much identified 
with what was most constructive and pure in the 
revolutionary movement, that to quibble may seem 
equivalent to joining Coblence, and Dr. Rudé has 
very rightly insisted on the great achievement of the 
most remarkable—if not the most pleasant—of the 
members of the great Committee. 

Yours, etc., RICHARD CoBB, 
University College of Wales 











SIR, SAINT PAUL 

Professor Brandon’s article The Fall of Jerusalem 
in your April number conveys the impression that 
many of his highly controvertible opinions are in 
fact beyond dispute. Yet in his book on the same 
subject (1st ed., p. x) he admits that “. . . divergence 
of opinion is inevitable where the data are so 
ambiguous.” 

His theory that Gal. 1 & 2 provide evidence that 
Paul’s authority and doctrine were opposed by the 
Jerusalem church has rightly been discredited by 
O. Cullmann, W. Foerster and C. H. Dodd. True, 
Paul’s enemies came from Jerusalem, but he was not 
opposed by the leaders or the majority. For when 
Paul submitted his doctrine to the Jerusalem leaders, 
they proposed no changes (“in conference added 
nothing to me’’) and “ saw that the gospel of the 
uncircumcision was committed unto me”; the 
‘“ Pillars,” James, Cephas and John, “ gave to me 
and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship ” (Gal. 


2.6-10). At the Council of Jerusalem, following the 
lead of Peter and James, “ the apostles and elders 
with the whole church ” (Ac. 15.22 ff.) took Paul’s 


side in deciding that circumcision was not to be 
imposed upon the Gentiles. 

In my allotted space I cannot give the evidence 
against the other controvertible points which 
Professor Brandon so confidently asserts. I must 
simply follow a method of presentation of his and 
state that “‘ there is strong reason for disbelieving ” 

1) that apart from Paul’s epistles none of the 

New Testament writings is pre-A.D. 70; 

2) that the Jerusalem church regarded Christ 
merely as the Messiah; 
3) that it was to seek a 
James ” 
A.D. §§5; 

4) that from that time “ he ceased to play any 
further effective part in the life of his 
churches.” 

Finally, what of the missionary churches deriving 
from Jerusalem? If Paul’s ideas were imposed on 
them, Professor Brandon does not explain how; or 
if they were not, the fall of Jerusalem, though 
momentous, had not the particular importance 
Professor Brandon wishes to attach to it. 

Yours, etc., 
E. J. YARNOLD, 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon. 
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Profes 
SIR, 

In replying to Mr. E. J. Yarnold’s letter I labour 
under the same difficulty as that of which he com- 
plains, namely, of attempting to deal with highly 
complex issues in a totally inadequate space. I also 
faced the same difficulty in writing my article; hence 
I referred readers to my book The Fall of Jerusalem 
and the Christian Church, where they would find full 
documentation and detailed discussion of all the 
points about which I was only able to make a 
summary statement. 

My best plan here will be to answer each of Mr 
Yarnold’s points in turn. My answers will necessarily 
appear counter assertions, but I can assure him that 
he will find them adequately supported in my book 
and other writings and I shall be happy to supply 
him with the references, if he so desires 

1) I am familiar with the work of the scholars 


sor Brandon writes: 


whom he mentions, but I cannot recall that any of 
them has dealt at length with my interpretation of 
Galatians i-ii. In these chapters it is obvious that 
Paul was greatly embarrassed about his relations 
with the Jerusalem leaders and was concerned to put 
the best complexion on the matter. Something very 
compromising had evidently happened to Paul's 
cause on this visit to Jerusalem and so great was his 
embarrassment that his account of it in ii, 3-§ is 
practically incoherent. But what is even more signi 
ficant is the fact, which is not mentioned by Mr 
Yarnold, that later at Antioch Paul had “ resisted 
Peter to the face’ because, on the orders of the 
emissaries of James, Peter had withdrawn himself from 
‘ table-fellowship ” with the Gentiles (ii, 11-14 
Paul never records any subsequent reconciliation 
with Peter, which it would have been greatly to his 
advantage to have done, if he had been able. More 
over, we have the evidence of I Cor. i, 12 that a 
‘“ Peter-party "’ was established at Corinth in 
opposition to Paul. The account of the so-called 
Council of Jerusalem in Acts xv, 22f. is very suspect 
since Paul never invokes its “ decrees,’ which he 
would surely have done, if they were authentic 
seeing that they thus completely endorsed his case 

2) Apart from the question of the Markan 
Gospel, which I discussed, critical scholarship 
recognizes no New Testament writing as pre-A.D. 7 
The proto-Luke hypothesis, originally propounded 
by Dr. Streeter, has never been generally accepted 

3) The famous Caesarea Philippi passage 
Mark, viii, 27-33) attests the fact that the original 
Jewish disciples recognized Jesus as the Messiah 
but could not accept him as the Saviour who re- 
deemed mankind by his vicarious death 

4) Paul obviously had some very urgent reason 
for making his last visit to Jerusalem, because he 
went there against the repeated warnings of the Spirit 
Acts, XX. 22-3, xxi. 10-14), and he significantly 
took with him the monetary offerings of his Gentile 
churches and a delegation of his Gentile converts 
I Cor. xvi. 1-4 

5) Paul’s farewell speech to the elders of the 
church at Ephesus (Acts xx. 17-38) is sufficient 
evidence that, after his arrest in Jerusalem, Paul 
ceased to play any further effective part in the life of 
his churches. Although the author of Acts wrote 
with an apologetical intent, he obviously knew what 
had been Paul’s fate 

6) Chapter 12 of my book is concerned with the 
origins of Christianity at Alexandria. The church 
there, I believe, was established from Jerusalem and 
was anti-Pauline; hence Paul never visited Egypt and 
Alexandrian Christianity is condemned as defective 
according to Pauline standards in the curious account 
of Apollos, an Alexandrian Christian, in Acts xvii 
24-XIX. 7 

Perhaps I might end by suggesting to Mr. Yarnold 
that, if he were to consider the strange silence of 
Acts about the antecedents of James, the Lord's 
brother, and the hostility shown towards the family of 
Jesus in the Markan Gospel, he would see how 
tendentious the New Testament documents can be 
On Paul’s evidence James, not Peter, was the head 
of the Jerusalem Church, but the author of Acts 
does not explain this fundamentally important fact, 
while the Markan Gospel implies that James and 
other relatives were so far sceptical about the claims 
of Jesus that they tried to restrain him as mad 
Mark iii. 21 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND 
MOHAMMED ALI 
SIR 
On page 326 of his valuable article on Mohammed 


Ali, Mr. Stewart implies that by the admission of 
vestern industrial goods after 1838 Egypt was 
weakened because the local industry that Mohammed 
\li was endeavouring to foster could not compete 
Surely there are some muddled economics her: 
he economic strength of a nation is based mainly 


ts national income. A high national income can 
ip on agriculture or primary products (e.g 
as well as on industry. In the early 
century, Egypt seems much more likely 
achieved this by the best use of her natural 
ources, such as cotton, than by premature attempts 
it the factory system. In so far as it enabled Egypt 

get up-to-date foreign industrial goods cheaply 
ind opened the way to foreign technical knowledge 

admission of British trade strengthened Egypt 
The obvious Western know-how, when 
applied later to engineering works on the Nile and 
1¢ improvement of agricultural methods in raising 

national income, needs no stressing 

It does not follow that, if Western industrial goods 
iad been shut out, an Egyptian industry adequate 
yy the country’s would have sprung into 
xistence in a country without coal, and at that time 
without the reservoir of technical skills and science 
that existed in a few western countries. Exclusion of 
foreign goods might merely have forced Egypt to 
rely on a small high-cost relatively inefficient 
industry that would have held back the overall 
development of the nation. Certainly, before accept- 
ing the thesis of the alleged ill-effects of the Sultan’s 
having admitted British trade, one would need a 
great deal more statistical information on how far 
Mohammed Ali was successful in establishing 
factories, how efficient they were (by contemporary 
standards), and how adequate they would have been 
for the country’s needs 

A parallel has been drawn between Mohammed 
Ali's Egypt and the Japan of the Meiji Restoration 
There is a parallel; but I cannot help commenting 
that (1) Japan’s industrial transformation occurred 
some thirty years later than 1838, at a time when the 
industrial revolution was more advanced and the 
reservoir of technical knowledge more widespread, 
and (2) I have always understood that this trans 
formation was based, not on exclusion, but on the 
opening up of Japan to the commerce of Europe 
and America 
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Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY D. M. BLock, 
London, N.W.1. 


THE MYSTERY OF FLODDEN 
SIR, 
May I make two brief comments on the article 
yn Flodden in the May issue ? 

1) Sir John McEwen, after stating that Admiral 
Howard declared that he would give no quarter, 
continues: “‘Why he should have adopted so 
ferocious an attitude is hard to say, unless it was the 
normal reaction to any threat to English supremacy 
at sea.” 

This seems a trifle far-fetched. Is not a more 
probable reason the reaction to what had happened 
on the last occasion the English and Scots had met 
in a pitched-battle, that of Verneuil? The Duke of 





Bedford asked the Scots under what rules they pro 
posed to fight; he received the ferocious “ reply 
that the Scots would neither give 
In the ensuing battle, th f 
the Scots perished almost to a man 


nor receive quarter 
I onformed, and 








2) The follows Leather’s reconstructior 
of the battle ly that the Scots were struck 
flank by the whil he act of retreating 
whereas the erally accepted versior that tu 
two armies met in a head-<« ngagement. Leather 
ersion 1s not pported by teh contemporary 
vidence, nor does it receive any support from Dr 
Mackay MacKenzie’s 7 Secret of Flodden, whicl 

much the most scholarly and balar 1 book that 
has been written on the battle. In n Dr. MacKenzi 
shows that ther was, IN reality, no secret na 
incidentall mystery abo the batt 

Your t 
ALFRED BURNE (I ( 
Lond a. 

Sir John McEwen writes: 

Col. Burne may be right as to the reason 
Howard's ferocious decision; but it may be pointed 


out that Verneuil was fought in 1424, almost a century 
before, whereas the Admiral had come as it were hot 
foot from his latest fight with the Scot nder 
Andrew Barton in the English Channel 

Surely the “‘secret,”’ according to Dr. MacKenzie, 
was the inadequacy of the Switzer spear as an 
offensive weapon. In spite of Dr. MacKenzie, I still 
maintain, however, that the fact that Surrey, with 
everything against him, should have won so out 
standing a victory is mysterious; nor until Col 
Leather’s book appeared had I ever heard or read 
any explanation of what happened which made th 
story any less so 


U.S. Naval Records: A Request 
he U.S. Navy Department ha 
plans to collect and publish the much scattered 
documents relating to the naval and maritime 
history of the American Revolution Mr 
William Bell Clark will edit the work he 
Navy Department states that a major con 
tribution to the success of the project can be 
made by anyone possessing or knowing of 
unpublished letters, diaries, reports, ships 
logs, and other Revolutionary War naval 
documents for the years 1775-1785, and who 
will make such material or information avail 
able to the Director of Naval History, Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D.< Material 
submitted will be on a loan and will, of course, 
be returned 


announced 


Forthcoming Reviews will include 
Thomas Telford by L.T.C. Rolt (I 


Germar und the Revolution in Ru 1915-18, Docu 

ments from the Archives of the German Foreign Ministry 
Edited by Z.A.B. Zeman (Oxford University Press, 25s 

The Later Herods by Stewart Perowne (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 25s). Napoleon in H Time by Jean Savant 
Putnam, 30s). Tacitus by Ronald Syme, 2 vols. (Oxford 
University Press 84s). Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland 
by J.P. Kenyon (Longman Green, 45s). Foreign Chentelae 
by E. Badian (Oxford Unversity Press, 50s). The Enter 
prise of England by Thomas Woodroofte (Faber, 25s 


namans Crreen, 25s 
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“Give me books, fruit, 


french wine and fine weather’ 


John Keats, in a letter 2yth August, 1819 


When that letter was written 


, the house of Bouchard 
Aine had already 


been established for almost 70 vea 
Successively directed since its inc eption by the eldest 


sons of the Bouchard family, Bouchard Aine has a 


well-deserved name for wines of the finest quality pr 


DRY POUILLY — 


RESERVE = ~ 


A superb White Burgundy, 
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at @ modest price. 


Should be served slightly chilled. 


BOUCHARD AINE LTD - LONDON - S.W.1 
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WAS MILL A DEMOCRAT ? 


SIR, 

In your April issue you print a consideration by 
Dr. J. H. Burns of Mr. Cranston’s argument that 
Mill was no democrat. Perhaps in his enthusiasm 
for his case Dr. Burns overlooks some difficulties 
in his arguments. 

He says that “it cannot be maintained that Mill 
represents the educational problem as a serious 
obstacle to a fairly rapid advance towards universal 
suffrage.”’ But even if Mill said anyone could acquire 
the necessary rudiments, he refers to anyone “ who 
desires them ’’—and Mill regarded the English work- 
ing population as “in conduct the most disorderly, 
debauched and unruly, and least respectable and 
trustworthy of any nation whatsoever.” Self- 
improvement ? Therefore education would have to 
be compulsory. Assuming that any aged 15 or more 
would not then get education and that men died 
aged about §5, it would take 40 years before the 
education for universal suffrage was completed. 
And it would have to be completed, for enfranchise- 
ment of the younger first could hardly be considered. 
This is more than “a few years ’’—but it is not a 
Utopian future. Notice that universal male suffrage 
did in fact come 48 years (I think) after compulsory 
education was introduced, though probably ( ?) there 
is no direct connection. 

Mr. Burns also argues that Mill was the more 
likely to favour an extended suffrage since he regarded 
this as an education in itself. But I think this holds 
no water. For Mill’s view of the “ education of the 
intelligence and of the sentiments ” to be achieved 
by the possession and exercise of political rights is 
very different from the three R’s—akin to the bene- 
fits of liberalism, one would think, something more 


spiritual and aesthetic. And Mill, it seems, regards 
the latter education as a necessary preliminary to 
the former, which is something rather vaguer—* a 
mode of strengthening their active faculties, exercis- 
ing their judgment and giving them a familiar know- 


ledge of the subjects...” “ free development of the 
individuality.” (On Liberty, 2nd edition 1859, p. 192 
and 102—to add a little necessary erudition ! 

Finally, Mr. Cranston may use the word “ demo- 
cratic’ in the wrong sense as applied to Mill, but 
this surely helps to uphold his dictum. For I think 
he here uses it in the modern sense that “ every 
individual is entitled to an equal share in political 
power.” Mr. Cranston—in line perhaps with 
History Today’s approach ( ?)—is bearing in mind 
the layman’s understanding of the question in con- 
temporary terms. He is therefore forced to say that 
Mill did not favour proportional representation 
because it was “ democratic,” but “ on the grounds 
that it would better provide for the representation 
of significant minorities.”” This is equivalent to Dr. 
Burns’ reading of Mill’s “‘true democracy ’— 
“which gives fair representation to all elements in 
society.”’ Mill's “‘ democratic ”’ is not Mr. Cranston’s 
and therefore Mill was not a democrat—though he 
was a liberal. 

I do not attempt to refute Dr. Burns’ conclusions 
nor do I presume to attempt to defend Mr. Cranston, 
but I think Dr. Burns’ arguments may be less weighty 
than they at first appear 


Yours, etc., 
J. T. MATTISON, 
School House, Lingwood, Norwich 


SIR, 

May I comment briefly on Mr. J]. T. Mattison’s 
rejoinder to my letter about J. S. Mill’s political 
position ? 

1) It was Mill’s own view that the educational 
qualification would not limit the suffrage sub- 
stantially for more than “a few years,’’ if educa- 
tional opportunities were made available: “‘ it would, 
after a few years, exclude none but those who cared 
so little for the privilege, that their vote, if given, 
would not in general be an indication of any real 
political opinion’ (Representative Govt., World's 
Classics edn., p. 279 

2) If my argument that Mill favoured extending 
the suffrage because of its educative effect “ holds no 
water,” then a substantial part of the argument of 
the Representative Government (and an_ integral 
part of Mill’s lifelong political belief) is mere non- 
sense Nor can the argument be disposed of by 
saying that this kind of “ education ”’ is “* something 
more spiritual and aesthetic.”’ Mill’s phrases in des- 
cribing the alleged effects of democracy in America— 
‘cultivated intelligence,” “‘ superiority of mental 
development *’—have a connotation which is not at 
all “‘ vague *’: this is clear from the passage he quotes 
p. 275 n.) from Carey’s Principles of Social Science 
referring to the widely diffused techmcal knowledge 
and skill to be met with in America 

3) Mr. Mattison’s penultimate paragraph seems 
to me to miss the point, which is that even on his 
own definition of democracy—** true democracy 
Mill is (consciously and deliberately) not a democrat 
—for reasons which I tried to state. And I should 
have thought that, in view of current arguments 
about electoral reform, the interested layman could 
readily appreciate Mill’s point that democracy 
without proportional representation is open to attack 
just because it does not, on Mr. Mattison’s phrase, 
give every individual “‘ an egual share in political 
power.” 

Yours, etc 
J. H. Burns, 
tr 


niversit 


GANDHI AND THE VICEROYS 
SIR, 

Mr. Gordon's astonishment [letter in May issue] 
arises from the necessity of compression in an article 
covering a long and eventful period 

The “ long wrangle ”’ over an inquiry into “ police 
atrocities *’ referred to the whole civil disobedience 
movement in various places and the steps taken to 
deal with it. Irwin was firm over the principle of 
the matter, and Gandhi's concession may very well 
have been phrased as the Viceroy remembered it 

I drop the demand.” The wrangle thereafter wa: 
between Gandhi and his Congress Party colleagues, 
and at his last talk with Irwin, Gandhi returned to 
the more isolated question of the Bardoli “* no tax 
campaign and the consequent forfeiture and re-sale 
of land in that taluka. On this Irwin finally agreed 
to insert in the draft statement—the “ Irwin- 
Gandhi Pact ’’—an indication of Gandhi's objections 

After the Pact, and after Irwin had left India on 
April 16th, there was a period of charges and counter- 
charges of bad faith in the implementation of the 
settlement. These came to a head in August. Pas 
sages to England for Gandhi and his party had been 
booked, but resistance in the Congress Party to the 

















The Golden Trade of 
the Moors 


E. W. Bovill 


Ihe lure of gold sent Moorist 
to destruction across the desert, 
seamen sailing down the coas 
It caused towns like Walata, Gao and Timbuctu 
to flourish and decay. The story is exciting 
and Mr best guide that anyone 

ould wish for.” THE TIMES 


armies marching 
and Portuguese 


of Guinea 


sovill the 


Marcus Clarke 
Brian Elliott 


‘His reconstruction of the crude yet vital social 
and journalistic life of Melbourne in the 60s 
and 70s of last century is fascinating, and the 
book as a whole is a substantial contribution to 
the literary history of Australia.” SCcOTSMAN 


Illustrated 385s. net 


The History of Fanny 
Burney 
Foyce Hemlow 


‘Her existence covered a tremendous span; and in 
Dr Hemlow’s patiently detailed study the whole 
absorbing period seems to come alive . the 
authoress of Evelina emerges as an unexpectedly 
interesting and engaging woman, possessed of a 
warm heart and a briskly active mind... . Of 

all the bas bleus who held the stage during the 
latter decades of the eighteenth century, she 

alone made some definite contribution to the art 
of literature.” PETER QUENNELL in the SPECTATOR 


Illustrated 35s. net 


Elizabethan Literature 
Helen Morris 


This perceptive and illuminating study, fully 
expected to establish itself in universities and 
schools, is also likely to appeal to the general 
reader interested in the Elizabethan 
age. (HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





being represented at the Round Table 
Conference looked as if it would be decisive Or 
August 25th, Gandhi reached Simla tor an interview 
with Irwin’s successor, Willingdon. The result wa 


; ‘ 
Mata UL 





embodied in a communiqué sometimes called ¢ 
second settlement,”’ under which Gandhi and hi 
party rambled to catch the boat at Bombay 
Mr. Gordon is, of course, right in saying that tl 


among ot 


departure was finally conditional upon, I 
things, an inquiry in the Bardoli under 
taken by a Collector (Mr. Gordon himself IT} 
inquiry was demanded as an investigation of whether 
the Irwin-Gandhi settlement had been implement 


uka to be 








Ihe general inquiry into “ police atrocities 
been dropped before that settlement co . 
reached Yours, et 
FRANCIS WATSON 
His N.6 
SIR HARRY VANE 
SIR, 


I wonder if any of your readers can assist me 


tracing material concerning the life of Sir Harry 
Vane the Younger, if indeed there is any extant 
I know that lives of Vane by Sikes, Hosmer and 
Forster exist, but have no idea where I may find 
them: so I would welcome information on these 
authorities, as well as any original manuscripts, or 


other contemporary material concerning him 
I am prepared to purchase any or all of the abov 
named Lives if they are to be found 
Yours, etc., 
N. A. ROBESON 


Union Club, St. Fame Street 


SKIPTON CASTLE 
SIR, 

When Skipton Castle came into the market about 
three years ago, fears were expressed for its future 
and as neither a local authority nor any other Body 
or person could be found to undertake its purchase 
and preservation, we did so. Having been in Skiptor 
for over 130 years our affection for the Castle is 
very real 

It will, however, be appreciated that as owners 
we are having to meet very substantial preservatior 
costs without any grant in any shape or form. A 
great help in our task is the increasing number of 
visitors whose entrance fees are helping to lighter 
the load and ensure a continuation of the preserva 
tion work now proceeding. A number of learned 
Societies and Bodies have been most co-operative 
in answering queries addressed to them. At the 
moment the Public Record Office is being searched 
for the Foundation Deed of the twelfth-century 
Chapel. Only during the past year most interesting 
finds of Piscina, Aumbries and Squints were made 
by the writer’s younger son. They were illustrated 
and described in both the Yorkshire Post and 
Manchester Guardian 

From a purely historic angle Skipton Castle 1s 
well worth a visit and visitors have the added satis 
faction of knowing that they have done something 
practical to ensure the maintenance of this unusually 
complete medieval fortress 

Yours, etc., 
WILFRED FATTORINI, 
of Thomas Fattorini (Skipton) Ltd., 
Skipton Castle Maintenance 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE END OF NORTH’S MINISTRY, 1780-1782 

R. Christie, 429 pp. (Macmillan. 40s. 

It is a curious irony that the only modern volume 
now missing from the Oxford History series should 
be the one for the reign of George III, for that 
period is coming to be the most “ burned-over 
district’ in modern British history. Before long 
there will be little left here to cultivate. Or perhaps 
the idiom of New York State is not appropriate, for 
the ground is being worked over assiduously, and 
by historians far removed from evangelism. Mr 
Christie’s volume is the second to be issued in the 
series England in the Age of the American Revolution, 
edited by Sir Lewis Namier 

If the degree of detail involved in Sir Lewis’s 
project raises fears, they are quickly put to rest by 
Mr. Christie. It is true that he is concerned only 
with the political nation—or rather, since that 
phrase has a very narrow connotation for the eigh- 
teenth century, only with the House of Commons in 
these years. Very little is said about military or 
diplomatic matters: the references to Europe or to 
the events in Charleston, so optimistically interpreted 
by the House, are made only in so far as they bear 
upon its fortunes. But he admits his narrow range. 
And he offsets the criticism of structure that Professor 
Butterfield has mounted by merging the political 
analysis very deftly with the vivid story of these 
years. Part I consists of a background sketch of the 
situation in 1780, of the decision to dissolve, and of 
the methods used by John Robinson to plot the 
electoral victory. Part II examines the newly-elected 
House of 1780, the men and their groups, and then 
traces the permutations and manoeuvres whereby 
North’s defeat—so longed-for by himself—was 
brought about. There is a most valuable appendix 
on the five critical divisions of February and March 
1782 to point the lesson, and the method of research. 
There is, unfortunately, no bibliography, though 
Mr. Christie’s footnotes are eloquent testimony to 
his diligence and his scholarship. 

This is an impressive study in the practice of 
eighteenth-century politics. There is no concern 
with theory; the references to Burke have what is 
coming to be the customary tone of disparagement— 
j the generally accepted theory and practice of 
politics gave no recognition to the idea that govern- 
ment should be in the hands of a party. On this 
subject Edmund Burke spoke as a voice in the 
wilderness ” (p. 70). Recalling also Dr. Brooke’s 
castigations in The Chatham Administration, one 
looks forward to the next historical engagement, 
when the Wentworth-Woodhouse guns open up 

But for Mr. Christie, the “ constitutional’ battle 
fought by Sir Lewis has been won. Government was 
‘ mixed,” administrations were of necessity broad, 
the Government was still the King’s to form—and if 
he could, to direct—from a complex of groups 
What, however, is clear by 1782 is that the in- 
dependents were not predictable, that they responded 
to many forces—some of them forces of “ public 
opinion,” some of them forces of idealism and 
patriotism—and that on the American question 
something close to a party issue was emerging. It 
was the American war that divided opinion, says 
Mr. Christie, not Economical Reform or any other 
matter. 

There are several almost casual remarks—all he 


By lan 
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permits himself in this disciplined and shrewd 
study—that one would like to see elaborated 
Borough interest counted for little in attaining 
ministerial office. The forty-five Scottish members 
were, in 1780 as most of the time, reliable friends of 
government: although there might be electoral 
contests in Scotland, the result would be “ the same 
to government whoever succeeds”; “ whichever 
way a friend.’’ Dundas’s role is confirmed, indeed 
his campaign against Germain and Sandwich was 
decisive, if not charitable. On all these matters, one 
would like still more information The abiding 
impression that remains—and this is the great merit 
of the Namier school—is of the reality of politics, 
not a matter of principle or even of “ the art of the 
possible ’’ but of men-management, of “‘ who gets 
what, when, how.” If we knew from the Reports 
in print for 1788 and 1790 that elections could be 
managed, and if we knew it, thanks to Sir Lewis, 
for 1760 and 1761, it is amply confirmed here for 
1780-82; although idealism came creeping in now 
and then, politics was primarily a matter of the nicely- 
calculated less or more, and “ of being in the secret.’ 
There were interest-groups, pressure groups, “ in” 
groups, then as now, and psephologists as practical 
as—and much more involved than—Dr. Butler or 
Dr. Gallup. If we owe a debt to the Whig historians 
for their emphasis on the constitutional issues over 
which the seventeenth century fought, we owe an 
equal debt to the Namier men for their highly modern 
and congenial emphasis on House of Commons 
politics as a field of restless manoeuvre, matters of 
Strategy and tactics, rewards and punishments 
patience and pay 
ESMOND WRIGHT 





LIFE AND DEATH OF CROWN 


PRINCE RUDOLPH OF AUSTRIA 


The Road 
to 
MAYERLING 


Dr Richard Barkele; 








Perhaps one of the most discussed 
and mysterious happenings of the 
last hundred years has been the 
death of Crown Prince Rudolph 
In this book Richard Barkeley 
author of The Empress Frederic 


offers a solution 


Illustrated 
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From the legendary beginnings to A.D. 529 





A HISTORY OF 


ROME 


MOSES HADAS 


Professor of Greek & Latin, 








Columbia University 





Professor Hadas has brought to his readers a /iving 
history of Rome by compiling a collection of 


extracts from the writings of men who, in many 
cases, actually made the history—men such as 
Julius Caesar, Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius and Pliny 


By allowing those most intimately concerned to tell 
of the various events that made up the story of 
Rome (and himself providing interpretative passages 
between the extracts), the author has given us as 
vivid and entertaining a history as we could wish for 

Professor Hadas produced a_ remarkable 
account his judicious selections, grave and gay 
help _to present a wonderfully comprehensive 
view.%—sPHERE 


has 


Illustrated 18s. 6d. ne! 
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Hitler’s 
Youth [16s.] 


FRANZ JETZINGER 
ALAN BULLOCK 





Preface by 


Franz Jetzinger bases his study on 
Hitler's early life and background from 
official records which Hitler overlooked 
These, 
supplemented throughout by personal 
recollections of those who knew Hitler 


or failed to find and destroy. 


during these early years, and whom 
Franz Jetzinger has been at great 
pains to seek out, make up a vitally 
interesting and definitive historical study. 


Hutchinmion 
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LONG-EARS AT EASTER 
AKU-AKU: The Secret of Easter Island. By Thor 

Heyerdahl, 367 pp. (Allen & Unwin. 21s. net 

This is a description of an expedition to Easter 
Island, to which is added a short section on further 
work and discovery in the Marquesas, Tahiti, and 
particularly on Rapa Iti. On this last Island, Heyer- 
dahl excavated the outer walls and hut sites of a 
fortified hill village, of a size comparable to the 
great iron age fortified villages of Europe. Unhappily, 
he does not give us a carbon-date for this site. We 
must hope that more will be forthcoming from the 
scientific publications that will follow the present 
work. 

From Easter Island the expedition has brought 
much new material. It has confirmed that the wars 
between short-ears and long-ears were no myth 
A carbon 14 date associated with the final tragedy of 
this war gives about 1600. This is probably a little 
early since, in Roggeveen’s time, the statues on the 


ceremonial burial platforms were still receiving 
worship The translator has written “ pearls ”’ 
where beads were intended in the description of 


Roggeveen’s visit 

Of the late period on the island, there is much of 
interest, including the discovery of family spirits 
whose images in stone were secreted in well-hidden 
caves. These were being produced in the last genera- 
tion, but the tradition appears to go back for some 
centuries. The curtous sculptures bear a relation- 
ship to the ancient wood carvings and also to the 
curtously vivid “ Tourist Art” of the modern 
islanders. Don Pedro Atan, a descendant of the last 
of the older Long Ear aristocracy, was able to 
demonstrate for Heyerdahl the methods of carving, 
moving and erecting the famous giant statues 
Except that the ancients must have used shorter 
levers than their modern descendants, the process of 
levering and wedging was a commonsense one which 
our mechanical age has almost forgotten The 
islanders demonstrated that it was most practical 
and that they had a sound tradition behind their 
actions. They even remembered some of the old 
chants used for the ceremonial of making and 
erecting stone giants 

Carbon 14 dates a mound of sculptors’ 
the quarries in the eleventh century. This links the 
making of the giant statues with the period of Poly- 
nesian expansion. A simular date was recorded by 
Heyerdahl from stone terraces in the Marquesas, 
and we have Carbon 14 dates of the same period 
from Hawaii. A stone head from a moa-hunter site 
in New Zealand has been reported of about the same 


waste at 


period. It is closely akin to the Easter Island 
‘ classical ** style, but much smaller 
The sculptors of the giant long-eared figures, 


erected them on stone platforms, which they patched 
up with slabs of stone, and even figures in a different 
artistic tradition, which doubtless belong to an earlier 
period on the island 

This is a new mystery altogether 
Heyerdahl expedition has presented to us. The style 
of these earlier works varies in the few examples 
shown in the book. Heyerdahl tells us that he feels 
very strongly that they are artistically related to the 
sculptures of Tiahuanaco in Bolivia When an 
ancient defensive ditch in the rock was excavated 
carbon from a fire was found the bottom. This 
was a major surprise. The ditch was two miles long, 
and the date approximately fourth century A.D. As 


which the 








Heyerdah! points out there are plenty of Peruvian 
echoes in the reed rafts and floats of Easter Island, 
probably in the technologies (which, however, may 
have belonged to the nature of stone carved with 
stone), and this date fits in exactly with Tiahuanaco 

Meanwhile, in conversation, I was told of a date 
of the same period from Tonga, where the famous 
cut-stone Haamonga triithon testifies to ancient 
stone-cutting skill, and Professor E. W. Gifford has 
a fourth-century B.c. carbon dating associated with 
pottery in Fiji, and one from New Caledonia of the 
ninth century B.( Moreover, from the Taipeh 
Academy of Sciences there is a report of Formosan 
rafts of bamboo navigated in Peruvian fashion with 
a centre-board. The problem is deepened indeed! 
Both recent ethnology and archaeological carbon 
datings have spanned the Pacific with parallels of 
culture which demand another Heyerdahl expedition 
to begin to unravel them 

C. A. BURLAND 
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A HISTORY OF THE DOLLAR. By A. Nussbaum, 
308 pp. (Columbia Umversity Press; London, 
Oxford University Press. 36s 
Nowadays, when a developing country reaches 

the stage at which it stands in need of an efficient 
medium of exchange, steps are promptly taken to 
equip it with a centval bank, monetary board or some 
similar institution that has the power to make 
arrangements for the introduction of a suitable 
supply of notes and coin of a kind already in use 
elsewhere, or to furnish it with a currency issue of its 
own. How very different it was in the past is one 
of the most striking points made by Mr. Nussbaum’s 
story of the evolution of the dollar from the humblest 
of beginnings to a pre-eminent position among the 
currencies of the world. For this shows very clearly 
that the country whose currency ts today widely 
employed in the international field as a medium of 
exchange, standard of value and store of wealth, was 
for hundreds of years seriously handicapped by the 
lack of an adequate domestic currency system. Far 
from helping its new American colonies to overcome 
their specie problems, the English Government 
made things more difficult. It refused to permit the 
establishment of local mints, yet obstructed plans 
for introducing coinage from the Mother Country 
And, as the balance of trade with the Colonies was 
heavily in favour of England, the small amounts of 
money the settlers had brought with them were soon 
exhausted. The result was that the new territories 
were, for a while, forced to resort to barter. But 
barter can never be more than a very poor substitute 
for a currency system even when—as was the case 
in the American colonies—it is given monetary 
features by elevating to legal tender status goods, 
such as corn, that are available in large quantitie 

So, before long, vigorous efforts were being made to 

overcome the shortage of specie by importing foreign 

coins from wherever they could be obtained. And 
this explains why, whereas many of the other 
countries originally colonized by the English deve- 
loped pound, shillings and pence currencies, the 

Americans came to have a dollar. For the foreign 

coins that the colonists found it easiest to come by 

were those in use in the regions with which they were 
in closest geographical contact and with which their 


trade was apt to be favourable, particularly the 
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A la carte! 





Very enjoyable, foreign travel. But you need 
to know the ropes. Otherwise you’re likely 
to find yourself a la carte ( which is fractured 
French for ‘in the cart’). Fortunately for 
travellers, we know the ropes, at least so 
far as they concern money matters and 
exchange regulations. And we’ve put a lot 
of helpful information on these subjects 
into a booklet called ‘The Joys of Travel’. 
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Spanish pieces of eight then circulating widely in 
the West Indies—labelled dollars by London foreign 
exchange dealers because of their resemblance to 
the German Reichsthaler or, in English, rix-dollar 

Mr. Nussbaum shows that, right up to the time 
they won their independence towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, the American colonies were 
forced to make do with a currency supply composed 
of an assortment of foreign coins of various de- 
nominations and locally issued bills of credit, which 
—because of over-issue or the dubious nature of 
the security behind them—were apt to suffer con- 
siderable depreciation. Things improved a little 
after it had become possible, with the termination 
of English rule, to set up a local mint. But the new 
freedom was much abused and nearly another 
hundred years were to pass before the Americans 
came within sight of establishing a _ reasonably 
Satisfactory currency system The history of the 
dollar, marked as it is by the experimentation and 
struggle involved in the evolution of a democratic 
system, reflects the history of the United States 
Because of this and because the author has been 
careful to concern himself only with those aspects of 
the country’s financial history that have a direct 
bearing on the progress of the dollar, this is a book 
that should appeal to the historian and the general 
reader as well as to the political scientist and the 
numismatist. The style is plain, but the book is 
readable enough, and covers all the main aspects of 
the subject. Its only fault, perhaps, is a tendency to 
pass too quickly over the later phases of the dollar’s 
rise to fame, a part of the story that in many 
respects more important and more glamorous than 
some of the earlier chapters 


1S 


C. GORDON TETHER 


RICHARD PARES, 1902-1958 


Richard Pares, who died on May 3rd, 1958, was 
one of the outstanding historians of his generation 
A scholar of wide-ranging interests, he made his 
most considerable contributions to historical learning 
in the fields of eighteenth-century British colonial 
and constitutional history 

At the start of his career he set himself the ambi- 
tious project of a history of the British West Indies 
The vast quantity of unworked manuscript material 
and the complexity of the subject—*‘ a labyrinth ” 
as he described it—convinced him that his initial 
aim was impracticable; but the four substantial works 
that were the fruits of these researches laid down 
some firm foundations for sucha history. In his first 
book, War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763 
1936), he examined the two great mid-eighteenth- 
century colonial wars between Great Britain and 
the Bourbon Powers, “in so far as they arose out 
of disputes in the West Indies and affected the 
way of living of the sugar colonies,” elucidating the 
aims of the colonists (often in conflict with those of 
ministers and pressure groups at home), the degree 
of their participation in hostilities, and the nature 
of their demands upon the armed forces and the 
diplomacy of their mother countries. His approach 
was analytical rather than narrative, and an outstand- 
ing quality of the book lay in the correlation and 
synthesis of data relating to the various fields of 
military, naval, commercial, and diplomatic history 
it established him immediately as a leading authority 
in this field There followed, two years later, 























Colomal Blockade and Neutral Rights, 1739-1763 iil nmnieaiint st, Cabiecameneee 
1938), dealing with certain technical aspects of 
these colonial conflicts, in which, besides examining 
the development of prize law and the doctrine of | rer fr Vi > 
blockade, he devoted chapters to the privateers, Direct rom enna... 
who took a large proportion of the prizes, and to the iad A . 
Admiralty courts that adjudicated upon them, break- one of } ienna Ss favou rile 
ing new ground hitherto almost untouched either by : 
historians or legal specialists 
Taking up these studies again after the war, p TS . 
Pares stressed the need for enquiry in rather different operettas 
fields if a real understanding of the British com- 
mercial empire was to be attained: “* Until we can 
quote histories of representative banks, steamship rc s ’ ’ 
companies, jerry-builders, tea-planters, wine- | y Wi yf) I 
merchants, servants’ registries, coal-mines and the GI Sm 1)) 
like, we shall still be talking about the history of 
economic policy, not about economic history—a , : 
peculiarly bad mistake to make about a country like LEHAR 
Great Britain, where the efforts of society have 
usually counted for so much and those of the rulers 
of society, comparatively speaking, for so little.” Complete on three Decca LPs 
It was as a contribution in this field that he produced 
his next book, A Wesr India Fortune (1950), tracing . ss 
through some hundred and fifty years the fortunes with a magnificent all-star cast 
of members of the Pinney family, at first sugar 
planters in Nevis and later sugar factors at Bristol, . 
and illustrating the complexities and the oppor- and the realism of 
tunities, the profits, losses and anxieties, of the 
enterprizes upon which they were engaged. Similar . ° 
in and, sous less in scale, was his account of the true high fidelity sound 
merchant family of Lascelles in his essay “* A London 
West Indian Merchant House,” in Essays Presented 
to Sir Lewis Namier, published in 1956. Also in that 
year, in his last finished book, Yankees and Creoles 
The Trade between North America and the West HILDE GUEDEN 
Indies before the American Revolution, based largely 
upon similar groups of business records that have 
te He in archives in the United States, he pre- WALDEMAR KMENTT 
sented a model synthesis of this kind of material 
while the general pattern of the “ triangular ”’ trade 
between the West Indies, the North American sea- 
board, and Great Britain was kept firmly in view, 





with supporting cast and 


an intricate mass of detailed information was deployed The Vienna State Opera 
to illustrate its complexities and its haphazardness 
Musihiin ok iar Gene Et aad dhe Chorus and Orchestra 
Politicians (1953), Pares turned to a major question. 
0 te ’ 
of a different kind, the nature of parliamentary conducted by 


politics and the working of the political system in the 


age of eighteenth-century “limited monarchy.” RUDOLF MORALT 


Here he took up themes to which a decisive turn was 
given thirty tn th ago by Sir Lewis Namier, but he LK 4238/40 

developed them with his own characteristic inde- 

pendent judgment and imaginative insight, and the P » 

result was a most valuable description of the working A truly delightful 

of the system. Due emphasis was given to the fact that, * } 

in general, preoccupation with personal gain was a dD — ff se fi —_ ee “di 
secondary Geaiionsion with ie politicians, and ecca jyrr irst recore ing 
that too much can be made of “ self-interest ’’ and 
of *“ corruption ’”’ in discussing this subject—as he ‘ . 
put it: “ It is a pity that historians should so seldom Le 
have recognized the fact that men were in politics 

not only for party and for profit, but most of all for Wak A 
the due exercise of the talents God gave them, and arceses 
for fun.” 

In addition to these major works, papers and 
reviews were constantly forthcoming, and for . “¢ 7 
eighteen years from 1940 Pares also laboured in- rae Desee oe : accessory fe 
defatigably in the general service of historical | 
scholarship as one of the two joint editors of the 
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water For land running a change-speed 
gear is provided and a reverse operated by 

a pedal; the propeller clutch is operated by a 
separate lever. The steering wheel controls 
both the road wheels and the rudder 


As reported in the June 13th, 1907, edition 

of The Motor Boat, the boat-car certainly did 
appear to open up endless travel vistas 

The chief problem seemed to be to decide 
whether it was a marine vehicle or a terrestrial 
vessel. Whichever it was, it didn’t survive 
long as a civilian vessel — but it certainly came 
into its own during the Second World War 
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English Historical Review. With courage, but also 
with modesty, he was ready to challenge accepted 
interpretations. Even in the more technical of his 
books the writing was infused with a characteristic 
vivacity, zest, and sense of enjoyment in his task 
That he should have done so much with such spirit 
under the shadow of a lingering, physically crippling, 
and eventually fatal illness, can but add to our 
admiration 
IAN R. CHRISTIE 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE NORTHERN 
by R. J. Adam 


CAMPAIGN 
See page 420 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, by E. Badian. The best 
ancient source is Arrian (available in the Loeb series 
and due to appear in Penguin Classics): his work, 
written in the second century A.D., is largely based 
on two accounts by contemporaries of Alexander, 
one of them no less a person than Alexander’s boy- 
hood friend Ptolemy, who founded a dynasty that 
ruled Egypt for 300 years. Other ancient accounts 
including a Life by Plutarch) are of very uneven 
value, as Alexander had become a legend within a 
generation or two of his death. Of modern accounts 
by far the best in English (and not only for the 
general reader) is A. R. Burn’s Alexander the Great, 
in the Teach Yourself History series, with basic 
bibliography up to the War. Tarn’s Alexander th 
Great (1948) is essential reading for the advanced 
student, especialy vol. 2 (a collection of specialized 
studies); but his narrative (vol. 1) is an encomium 
rather than a history, and many of his theories are 
rather fanciful. Schachermeyr’s Alexander der 
Grosse (1949 a remarkable interpretation, but 
difficult reading even for those whose German is 
fluent. 


OF THE ‘FORTY-FIVE, 


18 


GOING TO AMERICA, by John W. Blake. E. Abbott 
Historical aspects of the immigration problem, select 


documents (1926); K. F. Geiser: Redemptions and 
indentured servants in Pennsylvania (1901); a 
Hansen: Atlantic migration, 1607-1860 1945 

M. W. Jemnegan: Labouring and dependent classes 


in colomal America (1931); A. E. Smith: Colomists 


in bondage (1951); Carl Wittke: We who built America 
1940). 
MEROE, by Basil Davidson The best easily 


available account is in A. J. Arkell: A History of the 
Sudan: From the Earliest Times to A.D. 1821 (1955). 
Sudan Notes and Records, published from 1918 to 19§7, 
had many useful articles; and Kush now displacing it, 
has many more. For example, see G. A. Reisner in 
Sudan Notes and Records, Vol. 1, p. 1, and Dows 
Dunham in Vol. XXVIII, p. 1; also P. Shinnie in 
Kush, Vol. III, p. 82. Arkell (above) has an excellent 
documentation listing all these specialist sources up 
to about 1954. J. H. Breasted: A History of Egypt 
reprinted 1921) is good, and reliable except in 
some pharaonic dating. For the spread of Meroitic 
ideas and techniques southward and westward there is 
almost nothing outside a few scattered articles, but 
useful and easily available ts Leonhard Adam 
Primitive Art (Penguin Books, 1954) 3rd ed., Chap. 
12. Examples of such articles are: R. Mauny: Notes 
Africaines de I’Ifan, Institut Frangais de l'Afrique 








Noire, Dakar: Le Bélier Dieu (Jan. 1949); and G. A. 
Wainwright: The Egyptian Origin of a Ram-headed 
Breastplate from Lagos (in Man, 19§1, p. 231 


BOMBS VENICE, by Reade. See 
page 425. 

THE STAVISKY AFFAIR, by G. Warner 
book is undoubtedly Alexander Werth: France in 
Ferment (1934). Werth was Manchester Guardian 
correspondent in Paris at the time and his book deals 
precisely with the February crisis. The main source, 
the Parliamentary Report, has been compressed in a 
book by the Commission’s chairman, Laurent 
Bonnevay: Les journées sanglantes de février 1934 
Paris, 1935). A Right-wing account is Georges 
Suarez: La grande peur du 6 février au Palais Bourbon 
Paris, 1934). The following deal in some detail 
with the riot, but in a wider setting; (Right-wing 
Jacques Debd-Bridel L’agome de la_ trotsiéme 
République (Paris, 1948 Communist) Maurice 
Thorez: France today and the people’s front (1936). 
More general books of value on the riot are; Jacques 
Madaule: L’histoire de France, time II (1945); René 
Rémond: La droite en France de 181§ a nos jours 
1954); Dorothy Pickles: The French political scene 
1938); D. W. Brogan: The Development of Modern 
France 1870-1939 (1940); and Francois Goguel 
La politique des partis sous la troisiteme République, 
time IT (1946 
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